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CONCERNING 
WE indicated last month that the collocation on the cover of 


this Journal of the names of Newman and of Arnold—the two. 


doughty opponents of a century ago—was significant. The 


same is true of the similar juxtaposition which meets the reader 
in the present issue; and the three names seem to us to form a 
fitting 
is to be celebrated next year. These observations will not 
please all; perhaps they will not please many; but they may yet 
: correspond with the unspoken thoughts of some. One observa- 
tion is obvious: the Church of England could not have dispensed 
@ cen , and could not now, with either of the 
two types o religion which these great ities embodied. 
If we had to do without one of the two, 16 would be Newman: 
and indeed we did have to do without him, and survived it. 
But the face of England would be other than it is if Arnold 
had not lived. To read once more Stanley’s Lafe of Dr. Arnold 
is to find the heart and conscience kindled again to a blaze by 


fervent faith in God, 
| 


But that is not. all. No Newman, was & 
reat Churchman. His boyhood’s letters show his love for the 
urch and its piety: its history was even then one of his 
absorbing interests: his pupils at Rugby became in after years 
some of its ablest leaders. What was this Church that could 
enlist the devotion of two such men whose ecclesiastical opinions 


- The Oxford Movement was cobbernet primarily with the 
answer to that question. The answer of the Tractarians—as it 
had been that of the Caroline abies before them, and was to 


XXV, 145 


text for some observations on a certain centenary which 
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more was due than is commonly 
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2. THEOLOGY 
be that of the Lua Mundi school later in the century—was that 
the Church of England was that part or branch of the Catholic 
Church which had been planted originally in this island, built 
upon the same Scriptures, professing the same faith, nourished 
on the same sacraments, and served by a ministry which derived 
unbroken succession from the . Its charter was 
the Book of Common Prayer, which was then, and still is, the 
best witness to its Catholic claims. In its formularies there was 
nothing that was sectarian or merely individual, just as there 
was nothing that involved usurpation of the rights of conscience 
or extravagant pretensions to authority. The foundation 
rinciples of the Gospel—the reality of , the priority of 
velation in all true thought of Him, the divine initiative in 
faith and prayer and sacrament, the divine foundation of the 
Church as an ordered Body—all those things that we mean, in 
short, by supernatural religion were part and parcel of the 
Prayer Book, and were made to live again not only with fresh 
power but also with a new coherence, by the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement. The whole body of the Church, which 
appeared in the early years of the century so lifeless, worldly, 
wooden, now took on a new meaning and was seen in its true 
nature as the Body of Christ. Much was due, in this trans- 
figuration, to the Evangelical revival which had preceded it: 

recognized to hundreds of 
clergy who were doing their duty quietly in English — in 
the eighteenth century: not a little was due to that very challenge 
from Liberalism which first brought Keble into the li But 
it. was the Oxford Movement that first brought home to the 
Chureh of England as a whole the wealth of spiritual life of 


which it was the repository and the trustee. 


It is well, then, that the centenary of such a movement 
should be celebrated. But it is well also that, in celebrating it, 
we should know what we are doing. The caution is needed, and 
on more sides than one. Consider first modern Anglo-Catho- 
licism. The Anglo-Catholic Congress has naturally been early 
in the field: it probably originated the idea of next year’s 
centenary; it has undoubtedly been forward with the organiza- 
tion of it. But, mask it as we may, Anglo-Catholicism today 
contains within itself two very different interpretations of the 
Church of England. On the one hand there are those who take 
their stand on the belief, which was the belief of the Tractarians, 
that the Church of d is and always has been the Catholic 
Church in this country. On the other, there are those who 
tnink that the Church of England is only partly Catholic, and 
has got to be made wholly so. The adherents of these several 
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EDITORIAL 


schools may often work together for particular or partial ends: 


a divergence of their paths. The first school rest on firm ground, 
for they have asked themselves, and have answered, the ultimate 
question, “Is the Church of England the Catholic Church in 
England or not?” To answer Yes to that question is to find 
an assured basis for spiritual life and work; to anchor the soul 
in 
patience; and to let charity and contentment have their sovereign 
place. For such the ministry is primarily a ministry of teaching 
—teaching by eye as well as ear without doubt; in private as 
well as in public; of moral conduct no less than of faith, and of 
worship no less than of conduct. But it is teaching that builds 
always on those firm and agreed foundations to which th 
formularies of the Church of England bear witness. wr hem! 


But of the other element in the Catholic movement it is far 
more difficult to ; for, having repudiated the authority 
of the Prayer Book, it rides uneasily at any anchor. It has 
enthusiasm, devotion, often success: but its liturgical eccen- 
tricities (amounting sometimes, as at Walsingham,* to downright 
superstition), its individualism, and its combativeness make it 
an awkward yoke-fellow in the Church’s chariot. It lives not 
by teaching, but by propaganda; not oy. ott ring but b 
itating. And for what does it agitate?; To make the Ch 

England Catholic ? pet , would be the commonest 
answer. But, if the Church of England is not already Catholic, 
how can agitation make it so? Still more, how can it be 
tolerable to remain in itforanhour? Wearedi to think, 
indeed, that the root of the malady lies in the fact that that 
question has been burked. That slow, critical quality which 
marks the 
the spirit of devotion—these things are judged tiently and 
without discrimination; and the reaction em leads to 
& con t for the Church of England, and to the search for 
a supposed Catholicism—neither Roman nor Anglican—which, 
in fact; has no existence. ods 


_It may be objected that this classification is too narrow and 
fails to cover the ground. Spiritual movements, it is urged, 
cannot always be tied down to formularies: they bring forth 
things new as well as old: they demand, and should be given, 


room for experiment, and in the process experiments which have — 


* The thanks of all Churchmen are due to the Rev. Dr. E. 0. James for his 
trenchant exposé of the origins and tendencies of this cult. 


but in the long run the difference of their principles must end in - 


which reveals itself in such qualities as obedience and - 


English mind, its love of insular ways, its hiding of © 
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py] ond useful across the water may well be tried also here. 


_ sympathetic in that regard 


THEOLOGY 


at if, in fact, the goal to which the Holy Ghost is le: the 
Anglo-Catholic movement today is a form af Catholicism neither 
Anglican nor Roman, but transcending both and destined to 
incorporate them into a larger synthesis? There is force in 
the a ent: those who attended the first in 1920 
did indeed seem to catch a vision of a new -given unity 
and fire of faith. But the plea must not be allowed more 
weight than it will sustain, nor be exploited to justify positions 
which are irrelevant to it. What was pri in the Congress 
of 1920 was the real intermingling of the spirit both of Evangeli- 
calism and of Liberalism with the Catholicism which the 
Tractarians and their successors had vindicated. The fervour 
of that ence might j a certain over-leaping of barriers 
between the Anglican and Roman Churches i matters of method ; 
and both the Bishops and the Church-going public have been 
. What it does not justify is the 
tendency to the barriers themselves as non-existent, 
and to settle down on Roman foundations and principles within 
the Church of England. To take only one example. Reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament has come to be generally re- 
as a frequent necessity of pastoral work under modern 
conditions; and its subsidiary reactions upon the devotional 
life of individuals are admitted, though less generally, to be 
both real and fruitful. Those are points of a kind calculated to 
make good on their own merits in the lish Church. But 
nothing but harm is done if th oR are forced forward, sometimes 
on un parishes, as part a system borrowed sans 

from the Roman Communion and defended on _— ogical 


grounds which are frankly Romanesque. 


much for the first caution which the approach the 


cen seems to demand: the wholesomeness of the 1920 


spirit needs to be guarded against those who would narrow it. 
inst those who would 


But it may equally need to be 
dilute it. That the Church as a whole should celebrate the 


centenary of the Oxford Movement is, no doubt, a thing much 
to be desired; and the Committee over which the Bi op of 
Salisbury presides has an ble work of co-ordination 
to perform. At the same time it is of great importance that 
the principles of the Catholic movement should not be over- 
whelmed and ~ to view of popular There 
appears to be real danger that the mere prospect of “ 
together ’’ may be so pleasurable as to blur, if not to er 


the recollection of the purpose for which men are asked to 


Now this group and now that is , Where do 
wecomein? Evangelicals, both ancient and modern; Modern- — 
ists, both moderate and extreme; the Westminster group, which 


gathers i in its ample bosom all the pieties of all the parties; all 


the sprinkling of ecclesiastical 
reparing to join in the 


ma. of an ecclesiastical Tattoo. At least it is worth while 
to be forewarned. By all means, let all who will be invited to 
join in celebrating the centenary of the Oxford Movement. 
ut let there be no doubt as to _— is commemorated. It 
represents a set of principles which are ly embedded in the 
formularies and the history of the Church of Boog land, but which 
for all that are constantly chall pret from within and 
from without, and which demand no less than a century 
ago, the steadfast and often n unpopular witness of those who 
believe in them. | 


assemble. 


We observed above that the ames work of the Tractarians 
was the revival, throughout the English Church and on the basis 
of the Prayer Book, of supernatural ion. We have here 
the answer to the question pro ed at the outset as to the 
nature of that Church which could enlist the devotion of two such 
diverse men as Dr. Newman and Dr. Arnold. For the truth 


ee t common ground between them, on which both 
stood and for which both fought, was the reality of supernatural 


ps. gp They differed prof on many matters of doctrine 
ecclesiastical practice, but on the foundation principles of 
faith, in God and,sn ofthe. 


eo u t, of the supremacy of conscience, the were 
in whl enius of the Church of might be said 
alike in the ment a. controversy 
the Tractarians Arnold... It. was. controversy 


between men who accepted the essentials of the Catholic fai 
anc took their stand on the contained in 
ture. Hach witnessed to. grea truth; and 
testimony ean the Church afl 


the Social Teaching of the Tractarians; for they go 
far to exemplify the cause of Arnold’s esti emenit, and to show 
It to have been political and tem tal rather than theo- 
logical or religious. The High Toryism of Pusey was of all 

ugnant to Arnold’s mind; while the 


political doctrines most re 
submission taught by Keble, tho though it did not prevent a close 


personal iianats between Keble and Arnold, was yet wholly 
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alien to its strong 


there was strong a 


difference between on Modernism. 


fit, but of the unfit. The best stoc 
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ssion for practical reform. And it is 
significant that Arnold, no less than Pusey—and, we may add, 
no less than Gore—derived his zeal for reform from the study 
of the Hebrew prophets. In their attitude to the State also 
between Pusey and Arnold: neither 
was p to tolerate the notion of a secular State, though 
their notions of how this danger should be forestalled were 


wholly at variance. 


But what would either of them have said to the kind of social 
problems that press u wc today ? The question is 
suggested by by a ceeememiie thd of Ba m published 
in the Ma The urchman under the title of 
** The Religious Situation.”” In this sermon Dr. Barnes claims 
tobe “in the tradition of which” Dr. Arnold “ was an orna- 
ment.’ Some of the points he mentions in illustration of 
this claim are } ble enough: but others, and in 
the marked P which runs through the utterance, 
ae 
the great Liberal of a cen Arnold could not 
have been so forgetful of the as to write of “‘ abnormal 
human beings ”’ (1.e., the men deficient) that “they are not 
fit material for the om of : of mud you cannot build 
a palace.” Contrast that utterance with Christ’s attitude to 
and demoniacs—all of them “‘ abnormal 

you have the measure of the ehical 


the on which Dr. Barnes here touches 
is ah exceedingly grave one—far more so, indeed, than he 
re “Can one,” he asks, “who accepts the religious 
of Jesus the Christ and reveres alike example and 
His aut say that the modern world is headlong 
to social an spiritual destruction ? I doubt it.” Yet this is 
exactly what is being said, not merely by moralists, Christian 
or other, but by a growing number of men of acknowle 
scientific autho The Rev. 8. A. McDowall’s book, 
and Mankind, is symptomatic of this attitude, and focusses 
the problem with admirable lucidity. What we are witnessi 
today is the reversal of the Law of Natural Selection; wi 
the result that civilization is ing to the survival, not of the | 
, that is to say, are being 
less and less prolific: the stocks which are physically and men- 
tally of low grade are in , both absolutely and in propor- 
tion to the rest. Civilization has reached a point where its 
progress has become dys-genic, and where the prospect, not of a 
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gradual but of a rapid, deterioration of the human species is 
now insight. And that is the gravest social 
mankind today. 


What is, or should be, the ‘Church’s reaction to it ” Men 
of science are foremost in ur that the Church’s attitude 1s of 
great importance: its close contact with every section of society, 
and with those instinctive and emotional sp rings of action which 
in, gives to Church, for 


tter or worse, a far-reaching uence. _ The mange 
advocate a twofold. policy. On iy one. hand, they to 
stem the pr tion of mental defect, which appears to be 
by voluntary sterilization 
under proper saf icon adequate saf we know 
of no antecedent theological objection to sucha course. Catholic 
tradition has permi the opinion that our Lord’s words in 
St. Matthew xix. 12 could be taken literally, and until recently 
the Roman Church gave a privileged position to those who did 
so; and the far less drastic course contem mplated by by modern 
reformers could fairl claim to be adopted “for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake.” a it is to eee the beneficial 
effects of such a policy: it could be no more than a palliative. 
Of much greater ae aes is the positive of encouraging 
fertility im the healthy stocks. This is an economic 
question, not least of the economics of sina cal of equitable 
taxation. But it is also, as the Church knows well, a moral 
and spiritual question. The tion of children as one of 
the primary ends of marriage cannot be too insistently taught; 
nor is the of God more needed, or better demonstrated, 
in anything than in the cheerful acceptance of the burdens and 
cares of a family. 


—— 


Yet, even so, there remains a real problem. For the fact . 
must be faced that the reaction of Christianity on the world 
is bound to be in part anti-biological. No one proclaimed this 
more clearly than T. H. Huxley, whose Evolution and Ethics 
begins with showing how the process of nature and the process 
of civilization cut across one another. Christianity has un- 
doubtedly brought into the world a new sensitiveness to suffer- 
ing; and in its conflict with famine, pestilence, war, and infant 
mortality, it is unquestionably promoting the survival of 
many whom nature, left to i i pronounce unfit. Its 
very charity, that is to say, a to be accentuating the 
menace to mankind. It is a problem which may well exercise 
thoughtful minds, if indeed it does not fill them with despair 


of a solution. We certainly cannot suggest one here; but we 
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will mention one point which must be remembered, before we 


conclude. Itis this. There is nothing in the teaching of Christ 
or His Apostles which gives warrant for supposing that the 
goal of mankind is a perfect society on this earth. seeking 
to curtail the propagation of mental defects and to increase the 
fertility of healthy stocks, the Church is not animated by any 
phantasmagorical hopes of an earthly paradise. In flat opposi- 

tion to Dr. es, it asserts that there is a place for the mental 
defective in the Kingdom of God. But on the other hand, the 

Christian conscience cannot but be alive to the loss and } 
and waste which mental deficiency involves. It is bound to 
seek the prevention of preventible evils, even though other 


_ evils remam. Yet its own distinctive witness will always be 


to another kingdom than that of this world. The problem 
before us, in short, is not less urgent than that which confronted 
the Church in the fourth century. It is the problem of the 
relation of the cwitas terrena to the Civitas Dei. There is room 
for another Augustine to illuminate it. 
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SOME, LETTERS OF DR. ARNOLD 


‘March 20th. 1909. 


Dear AUNT, | 
I fear I have been unusually: tardy in ‘answering, your 
last letter, but it is at t Easter Time, and our Business 
any by any Part, at in the 
w believe will tty apparent, w 
an Account of it.—In the Morning mg we out 
out of Huntingford’s Greek Ronee: with th emes De- 
clensions and Conjugations of each Word, badiace saying by 
Heart about ten Leaves of Greek Grammar. 
we do about three Pages of Trap p’s Lectures on Poetry, and 
abridge 40 Pages of Adam’s Roman Antiquities into six in a 
Copy Book: we have besides a Prose Task, a Metre Task, and 
Verse to do every Week. I have been therefore so much 
prt d that I know not when I should have written had I 
not had a very severe Earache Sunday Night, for which I went 
continent Monday Morning, & intend to stay as as I 
Nr ge eer t Pleasure to get off any of our 
usiness. All I was as well .as possible: but was 
awoke about o'clock this Morning (Tuesday) with violent 
Pain in my other Ear, which continued till about eight, when — 
it went away, & Iam now very.comfortably sitting-at Sick 
House, with ‘five other Fellows about as ill as Iam. You see 
there is a great Deal of Deception carried on here if it may be 
called so, for I believe the Masters are perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole State of the Case. I have been playing Quoits 
& Cricket all Day, being now prety well tive, I sit down to 
rest myself by writing to you: I am’ much amused with the 
Debates in the House about the Duke of York, and as:I:can 
write with rather more Temper than I generally talk with, I 
will tell you what. I think of the an fin to 
comprehend it, for I confess I underatand it very im , & 


will avoid decided opinion on it.—I 
that there is a great Cry e Opposition about Patriotism & 
_ the Constitution of the Country which has very little aay: — 
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of Guilt—His Character ought to be [. ¢? ]. So mu 


to say his Greek Grammar this Morning > 
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- Those ie have been so hacknied that they are little better 


than empty Declamation—on the other Hand I think the Ministry 
o too far in Defence of the Duke, when they they see no 
ult in his Conduct.—What !no Fault? Is then e permitt 
a Mistress to intermeddle at all in military Affairs no Fault 
I do not sup that he has himself been bribed, but surely 
he cannot be ignorant that Mrs. Clarke has, & if he is not, how 
uilty is his Conduct.—But Ministers seem determined to protect 
, & will I fear succeed in effectually hindering er In- 
vesti igation.—Far be it from me to wish a Prince of the Blood 
Royal of England to suffer any thing which may hurt his Feel- 
ings or his Character, but surely there is a Duty due to the 


People as well as to him; and at the present Moment, when Re- 


by Land is for ever [crush]‘d, 
] from Suspicion 
for 


Politics—I will now relate an Event that interests me more 
nearly.—Farewell all my golden Dreams of a long Stay at Sick 
House—I write this in School on Wednesday ing—the 


whole Process of this dire Catastrophe I will relate at large. — 


sistance to the Power of Bona 
I think the British Commander ought to [ ? 


“Yesterday Morning, why or wherefore I know not, the Apothe- 


all his Patients in perfect good 
one, to whom he could have the 
Dose, which usually pays him for his 
incensed at his un ble Waste of 
Breath Labour & Time, & y told Goddard the State 
of the Case.—Whereupon the Prefect of Hall expell’d me and 
others abroad last night: But I this Morning sent over to 
again & obtain’d his Permission to stay continent to Day— 
Oh vain Precaution.—Some unlucky Demon made four fresh 
Fellows come to Sick House to Day, so that the List no sooner 
met Goddard’s Eye, than incens’d at the extravagant Number 
(for there were no less than nine) he sent his trusty Deputy 
the Prefect of Hall to bring all who were not seriously ill into 
School.—Accordingly myself, Blackstone, Wall, & another 
Fellow, accompanied by all the other Fellows at Sick House, 
exulting over our Distress, went up to School: Senior Part the 
fifth were up to Books, so that I & Blackstone had the Satis- 
faction to have a long Lecture from Goddard about shurking 
continent. This Evening we have been set on, & I havmg no 
Band have got to do some English Verse on Orpheus & Kurydice. 


—We shall never hear the End of it, & Lipscomb not being able 
res our Fate in ever- 


lasting Jaw (If I may use so vulgar an Expression)—I ask 
if this is not a most deplorable Catastrophe—I am heartily tick of 


it—To day he vously asked me & Blackstone what 


cary was sent for, and 
Health (there 

to give 
Walk) he was highty 
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Verses we had made at Sick House. In short we shall be 
exposed to his Sarcastic Remarks for this long Time, & what 
is worse, very ome shall not get leave again.—I have been 
tely hon’s Romance the 
in the Character he[? ts} a 
Model for a good King.—The Dialogues are er anak 

, the Characters natural and diversified, A 
very good, & the Morality extremely 
some very good Military Preecepts: for enophon did not, lke 
some Writers, talk of Wars, Politics &c. sitting inthe Obscurity 
of a Closet.—No ! he was himself a General & Statesman inferior 
to none of his Age. I think if you could get the Book in English 
you would like it much: I heard to Da mergers Aontwhetr 


oiler yo nothing more to say 
remain your 


so will conclude most ee 
& sincerely attack’d Nephe N ephew 
T. ARNOLD, 


P.S.—I return you my sincere Thanks for the Fowls, the 
Apples & the Money, especially for the Apples, as they are 
icularly suited for Presents.—I am very much oblig’d to Fan 
or her Note and also to my dear Mother for her kind Letter. 


able to leks it out.—T. ARNOLD. 


CoLLEaE, | 
April 22nd., 1809. 
Dear Aunt, 


have waited long im Rxpéotation of Letter’ from 
Slatwoods but having been disappointed, I am determined to 
_ show you that I am not by writing to you—And I 
’ believe you will find this sheet not totally destitute of Intelli- 
gence. The public Spirit of the Gentlemen in first Chamber, 
rised us all last week by the announcing a Play to be 
orm’d on Saturday Night by the Fellows in the Chamber— 
Number, so that I was an Eye-witness of the whole Transaction, 
which I think will be found productive of some Entertainment.— 
April 26th. I have been so idle that I waited till to Day before I 
should begin to write, & as I have received Frances’ Letter this 
Morning I shall with my Narration.—The Play was the 
‘’ Daring Brigand ” made for the Occasion; the Fable of which I 


these are likewise ~ 


Vil 
To Mrs. 
SLaTwoopDs, 
Cowzs, 


‘was conducted with the utmost Order & 
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shall explain as I proceed: The Stage was compos’d of Chests 
‘cover’d with the Rugs from the |] 
richly-embroider’d Cloth for a good 


, & in Front with some 
Effect. Now in ev 
Chamber there is a Post in the middie, which whether intended 
as a Support to the Ceiling, or for any other , was 
extremely serviceable on the present Occasion.—This being in a 
direct Line with the Fireplace, a Piece of String was fasten’d 
from this to the Sconce over the Grate, at a convenient Height, 


and on this other Rugs were hung which were not pull’d up 
like the Curtain in the Theatre, but obliquely lke those to a 


Bed from Side to Side. This veil’d the Front; and Curtains 
being in like Manner extended from the Post to the other Part 
of the Room, an Angle of the Chamber was thus allotted for 
the Representation. At the back of the Stage there were other 
Curtains about a yard from the Wall, which was the Place for 
the Actors to retire to, when not on the Stage. The Prefects 
had their Seats on two Forms in Front; the Inferiors sat on 
the Tops of Beds & other elevated Situations behind.—I & one 
or two more sat on the Ground in Front of the Preefects & had 
thus as a View as possible. I am afraid I have not after 
all my Accuracy given a Idea of the ent 
of our little Theatre: but this I can justly say, the Plan was 
admirably suited to the Convenience of every one, & hd Thing 
ity.— When the 
Curtain was drawn, the Captain of the Robbers first made his 
Appearance, solus—The Dress I shall describe as well as I can: 
On his Head he wore a black Cap, set with Glass Diamonds & 
adorn’d with a lofty & elegant Feather: His Face was blackened 
on the Eyebrows, & Beard, & in his Belt were stuck two immense 
Horse Pistols; he had an immense Broad Sword (a real one) by 
his Side, & over the rest of his Dress, was thrown a beautiful 
Plaid Cloak. He then spoke a few Words of his Intention to 


go privately to the Doge of Venice’s Palace & in the Disguise of 
a Friar officiate.at the lage of Count Alberti with the Doge’s 
Daughter Rosalia: In the midst of the Ceremony he was to stab 
Alberti with a conceal’d , & then assisted by his Robbers, 
whom a Whistle should summon to his assistance, & favour’d 
by the Confusion of the Palace, he was to carry off the beautiful 
Rosalia to his Cave in the Forest—After having his 
Followers, (who had nothing remarkable in their ) with 
his Design, he makes his exit; & the followmg Scene discovers 
the Palace of the Doge: He enters in Conversation with Count 
Alberti, both of their Dresses I shall describe.—The Doge was 
powder’d, had a very large Paunch, large Buckles in his Shoes, 


& his co very superb: more especially he had 


a very beautiful Robe of crimson Velvet, over the rest of his 
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Dress.—Alberti was likewise powder’d, and adorn’d with a 


huge Broad Sword:—He expresses his Wish to go in Search 


of the Robber who has committed such Depredations in the City, 
which the Doge refuses to grant, & says that his Daughter 
would be inconsolable for his Loss—He also says that 
the Nuptials shall be consummated immediately.—Rosalia is 
then introduced who was represented by a Fellow of very 
elegant Figure, which was the chief Thing requisite: He or she 
was dress’d in a beautiful white Gown very finely worked with a 
handsome Broach on the Breast; an elegant Turban [covered her] 
Head & a Shawl negligently thrown over her Shoulders. Her 
[ voice] was soft & pleasing, & so y she conducted herself, 
that ele, erage small Effort of the ination to fancy 
her areal Woman. When they were kneeling at the Ceremony, 
the treacherous Friar stabs Alberti who , & the Robbers 
immediately entering, he secures & carries off Rosalia.—She 
is next introduced in the Cave bewailing her Distress & rejecting 
the ionate Sollicitations of her rude Lover, who under- 
standing that Alberti was not wounded, forms the 
desperate Plan, of returning to the Palace to finish the bloody 
Tragedy.—He accordingly enters Alberti’s Apartment, & a 
furious Combat ensues between them with their Broadswords; 
at last’ Alberti wounds his Antagonist, who finds Means to 
retreat to his Cave, & in the next Scene is discover’d dying 
surrounded by his Associates; he now sollicits the Forgiveness of 
Rosalia, and is scarcely fairly dead, & laid out on the Stage 
when Alberti enters at the Head of a Body of Guards, & attacks 
the Robbers: The Play directed them to take the Robbers 
Pees Prisoners, & the Doge was to have made a concludi 
on the Marriage of the Count & his Daughter: but i 

this the Guards made their onset with trusty Clubs, & with 
such Fury, that the Robbers were oblig’d to fight in their own 
Defence.—In the mean Time the Lady got into a Corner, & the | 
Stage exhibited for a few Moments a of most extravagant 
Confusion.—But the Combatants unluckily forgot in the midst 
of their engagement, the Chief of the Robbers who was laying 
as I before mention’d dead upon the Stage: They therefore 
bestowed so many Kicks on the Carcase of the batter’d Chief 
that unable longer to endure his Situation he rose from the dead, 
& by one effort, clear’d the Stage of the whole Posse, by hurling 
them thro’ the Curtain into the midst of the Chamber. Thus was 
the Play curtail’d, & much injured by the Fury of the Guards, 
& the too acute Sensibility of the dead: I have now written 
so much about this one Subject that I have very little Room 
left for any Thing else, but as it is a true & exact account of a 


Scene that afforded me much Entertainment, I thought it would 
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not be Sethiadinin end as they will be continued I believe every 
Saturday night, I will give you an Account of them all if they 
deserve Notice * Cloister Time is and all my Fatigues 
of this Half-Year ended—I have begun for employment & 
Relaxation, to read Gibbon’s famous Decline & Fall of the 
Roman Empire, & after that Hume’s History of England:—I 
think I shall have Need of all:my Orthodoxy, to support me 
inthe perusal of Writers, who coneal thes Hatred Chistianity 
a Veil of feign’d Respect, and who, while they avoid 
shocking the Feelings ol the pious by the o of 
Infidelity, im mits steal away our. t to their 
Doctrines by the. ‘d Irony & by wilfully 
confounding, as is often done, the Purity of Religion, with the 
t the ition, n us Forgeries, & wor uct 
of the Christian . Bishops, with their malevolent rd Bigotted 
Invectives against the most exalted Characters of the Heathen 
World. afford ample Room for Censure & Satire—but why 
should Religion, as I said before, be ie for the Vices 
of .its. Ministers. was heartily amus‘d by Fan’s Descrip- 
tion of the Dress Visitors 
the. Rowlands. From what Place upon Earth could my 
Mother obtain such Acquaintances? I should have imagined 
that they could not have stirr’d out in so eccentric a Dress 
without attracting the Notice of the Mob.—In answer to ions 
enquiry concerning Corpus Bartholomew & Short both 
stood as Candidates but unfortunately another Wreath was 
gain’d by Eaton: & Coldridge was elected: But this was owing 
entirely to the Superiority of his own Genius: & the Electors 
asserted, that they never remembered one who had passed 
so good an Examination as Bartholomew, & yet had not suc- 
ceeded.—I am again Continent: but being taught by Experi- 
ence, I consented to have some Draughts which, contrary to my 
Expectation, the pleasantest I ever tasted They entirely 
remov d my Com aint which was of no very serious Nature.— 
I had the other Evening a most delightful mess: I bought & 
bere four Pints of Milk to which I pour’d four eggs beat up 
, & then eat it with § 
of it. I will now conclude & 


believe me to remain most affectionate Nephew, 
T. ARNOLD. 


Give my Love to all my Friends, & tell Olive I will do her 
Errand if possible.—Farewell. 


Vill 


June Tth., 1809. 


I received Lydia’s Letter this , and. as you 

ress a Wish to hear from me on I think 
I cannot do better than do even more than I was asked & answer 
it by Return of Post. In Answer to your kind Offer of a Cake 
or half a Guinea I prefer the former, and would feel much obliged 
to you if you ask one of my Sisters, (Frances I dare say will 
have no O jection) to add a few lines to be enclos’d in the same 
Parcel; if ‘eed this Request is troublesome, do not grant 
it. I felt & asham’d to have written so short a Letter as 
my last, but I really had nothing to say & besides I was in a 
hurry to send it off: but however I will try to make amends for 
it by the Length of this: On the Morning of the twenty ninth 
of May the Anni of the Restoration, & the still greater 
event of the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, our Chamber 
sustained a most dreadful Siege for nearly two Hours without 
Intermission, from about Fellows. I will relate the 
Particulars of this most memorable Action at full Length; and 
if the Perusal of it gives you as much Pleasure as the Acting 
did me, I shall think myself amply rewarded: You must know 


it is the Custom at this Time of the Year for man mnenrnene Se 
up two or three Hours before the rest, some for 


of 
learning lines 


the End of the half year, others chiefly 


against 
Preefects to learn their Election Business, & a number at least 
as numerous as either of the former, get up for the of 
making a noise, & disturbing the Sleep of others. Two Fellows 


t up, & I waking a little Time after & getting 


in our Chamber go ; 
out of Bed, thought proper to relock our Door; which had been 


0 pened to let out the Boys I mention’d; as I thought it not 
unlikely that we should be visited —And I think it very lucky I 
did so, as otherwise we should have been every one of us pull’d 

out of Bed. The noisy Multitude out in Court, hod: aleeediy 
made great Havock in two other Chambers, when finding our 
Door lock’d, they m; & sent one of 


had Recourse to Stratage 
those who had. ae up out of our own Chamber to the Window, 
to ask us to o e Door, under Pretence of getting out a 
Book: In Case thi is had succeeded, they all intended to rush n.— 
But we were too cunning for them, so having tried the same 
Stratagem twice without Effect, they commenc’d the attack in 


Form. Now the Beds are dispos’d in Order all round the 


To Mrs. DELAFIELD, 
SLATWOODS, 
CowEs, 
Istz or WIGHT. 
Dear AUNT, 


Chamber, & mine was close on one Side of the Window, the 
Head of it being plac’d against the Wall in which the Window 
is, & as there is over it a Head very much resembling that of 
the little turn up Bed I used to sleep in, I was very secure; 
moreover my Bookcase and Desk, or as it is call’d Wiccamice 
Toys were on the Side of me as a further Shelter, so I defied their 
Efforts. But they deliberately breaking a Pane of Glass opened 
the Window entirely & rain’d in a most dreadful shower of 
Trenchers Bread, Water &c., which horrible Din woke us all, & 
we immediately n to Concert Measures for our Defence.— 
On the Top of my Bed T keop my Shoes & washing Box with | 
various other Articles, and as I was thrusting my Nose out of 
Bed to learn the Cause of such an Uproar, one of the En 
utting a long Stick thro’ the Window, push’d every Thing 
own on my Head. I was so much annoy’d at this, that |] 
immediately drew my Feet up into the Bed out of the Reach of 
the Shot, as several pieces of Glass had fallen around me.—In 
the mean Time one of our Men got up on the Top of a Bed 
on the other Side of the Window, in such a Situation, that 
without being touch’d himself, he could annoy anyone who 
came near the Window: Here he stood arm’d with Cups of Beer, 
which he pour’d very liberally on all who came near him, to the 
great Discomfiture of the hostile Squadrons.—But another of 
our Men coming out in his Shirt to the Scene of Action, & 
not being sufficiently cautious, received such a Wound in his 
Posteriors from a Stone, that he fled h to his Bed:—In 
the meanwhile it was first Peal, that is, the Time when the Boys 
begin to get up, though the do not go into Chapel till an Hour 
: at this sliahativs. the Efforts of the Enem 
relaxing, our Junior, who was one of the Besiegers came in 
fill’d with great Difficulty two Basons of Water, one of which 
I took, as “the Preefects went out to Conduit; But the Siege 
continuing, the Supplies of Water were cut off so as to 
reclude all the other Fellows from ing. At this 
Time we had not above four Men engag’d whereas the 
Enemy had nearly twenty, who now began a us with 
which they directed thro’ the Window, & * some 
oles in the Door, so as to scour the whole Chamber. This 
new Mode of Attack perplex’d us oo as we did not know 
how to oppose it effectually, and Reason to hate it; 
for as I was near the Door, which had been hitherto 
unmolested, Lipscomb, who was among the Besiegers, gave me 
the whole Contents of his Instrument in my Face.—At last 
our indefatigable Defender who had never deserted his Window 
Situation, being arm’d with a Bason full of the Water in which 
I had bons veokinn, observed one of the Enemy advance within 
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Reach of his Weapon: he accordingly discharg’d the whole on 
his Head, which oyance, the Soapy Particles 
mixing with his Hair, & the sable Streams flowing 
Countenance: Another also having received the same Salutation, 
the Efforts of the rs gradually relax’d, & in a few Minutes 
rais’'d the Siege to our great Relief, leaving the Window Seat, & 
all the Vicinity completely drench’d in Water.—So ended this 
most memorable Siege, which has been spun out, to what, I 
fear, you will call an unconscionable Length ; but however I have 
not yet concluded my Letter, I will try to find something else.— 
Our Chamber is I believe ve subject to 6 es: for I was 
myself besieg’d in my Bed, by about ain Fellows the other night: 
The Cause of which was my into Bed before the other 
Fellows, where I was assaulted by two or three at first; but 
Lipscomb co into the Chamber & the Assault, 
& the Forces of the Enemy increasing, I sprung out of Bed, & 
a Blanket about me, & standing up on my Bed gave & 
sustain’d a most dreadful Fire.—Loaves of Crum of 
Washing Boxes, Candles, Candle Sticks, the Broom & every Kind 
of missile Weapon was hurl’d without Distinction: I received 
a Wound on my Head from a Box, but my Pericranium 
being far ates than any Stone, the Washing Box rebounded; 
The only I sustain’d was in my Bed, which was not 
only pull’d to Pieces entirely, but so covered with Crumbs, 
Candles &c, moa I was oblig’d to make it again completely.— 
This ae to Hills we pass’d or rather 
accompani Right hundred Se iers who were all to the 
Shiver telaihes At one Place we had to cut through them all, & 
as both kept ad , the Hustling was in Consequence great: 
When they came to the River, I never in my Life saw such a 
Sight: They all stripp’d & dano’d about the Banks, some jump’d 
in, all raising the most horrible Cries, as 
the whole Time, & the Wind was very it was 
done to make them hardy:—Since I read Gibbon, have read 
Russel’s Modern Europe, & Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick 
written by himself: Both are I thmk very en ing. You 
know that the Duke of Berwick was a natural Son of James the 
second, & at the Revolution went abroad & was made a Marshal 
much:—He defeat the Dutch Portugues a the 
much:—He defeated the English Dutch & Portugu 


ou must know it rain’d 


ese at the 


fatal Battle of Almanza ; & was kill’d at the Siege of Philips 
—You talk about White Waistcoats: You fer it is impossible 
to wear white waistcoats every Day in the Morning: Besides 
I have none to go home in, as I cannot wear a thick Winter 
Waistcoat in the middle of Summer. I would therefore thank 
you to let me have a coloured linen Waistcoat made here, which 
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will serve me for the Mornings 
_ Fruit: I hope the Gooseberries & Currants will not share the 


at Home: I am very sorry for the 


Bate of the Cherries: I hope I shall see my Cousin in the Holy- 
days, as from the short Time I saw him, I like him uncommonly: 
I intended to send this Yesterday but could not find Time & a 
I have nothing more to say, I will conclude, with assuring you 
that I remain your most dutiful & affectionate N - gpl 

| | OLD. 


TRADITION AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


At the present time tradition is having a poor lookout. We are 
being assured that peopl ially the young—pay little or 
no regard to its authority in either religion or morals. Tradition 
is a voice from the past, and the young are always, while living 
in the present, looking hopefully to the future. Besides, ney 
are intr t 


ive and self-reliant and claim a freedom of thoug 
and action which would not have been conceded a generation 
ago. What has led to this change of attitude is not easy 


to 


ificance for thought and 


determine; but it exists, and its signifi 
life demands anxious consideration. Whatever the cause, 


there. is revolt. Authority as such has lost much of its power. 
It. implies external pressure, and in matters of thought and 
feeling this is what people will not admit. It must have the 
sanction of their own judgment and pass the test of their own 

_. This attitude seems reasonable. We are free to think and to 
decide and the mere possession of this liberty is a claim to its 
exercise. To fail to use it is to shirk our responsibility as 
reasoning beings with a power of initiative and of response— 
not mere ines, running in a groove. For the appeal of 
religion is to the ego, to the whole personality. We, each for 
ourselves, have to make our own choice. Himself, the 
source and centre of all authority, will not compel our sub- 
mission. He leaves. us free, as He, who made us in His own 
image, is free. It is this ultimate fact of our position before 
God. that gives weight to the conviction that any choice pre- 
sented to us as a course of belief or action must be considered 
in relation to our own experience. It must stand before the 
bar of our own conscience as to what is right or wrong. The 
external voice of authority must find adhesion within if it is 
to be acknowledged as a guide of life and conduct. 

The full recognition of this truth is a matter of quite recent 
origin; and, like other new arrivals, it has been seized upon and 
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exploited to an undue extent, so much so that, with many, the 
principle of external authority has been flouted and a false 
antithesis set up between the claims of authority on the one 
hand and the rights of personal experience on the other.* It 
is as though we to choose between them and, if guided by 
the sanction of an external authority, we were, upso facto, 
depriving ourselves of the right of private } ent. 

~The authority of the Christian Religion rests to a large 


extent upon tradition. The words and acts of Christ which . 
from one to another — 


form the staple of its contents have 

before they took a fixed form in the Gospels. They reach us 

that the tesdition: They claim our acceptance on the 

kone they proceed from men who were in a position to know the 

But does this 


and intimate.¢ 
4 personal factor ensure that what has. been 
— down is trustworthy? Speaking much 
Very often a considerable interval has elapsed between the ren 
and its committal to writing; and we have to allow, not only 
for imperfect habits of observation at the time of the occurrence, 


but for failure of memory and for possible prejudice. We must ° 


not conclude that the report of a saying or an ‘action that 
appeals to life and conduct has been made with the di ionate 
t. 
unconsciously, to warp the Mistakes arise 
ich are not easily corrected. 
our witnesses. In the absence of direct , we a 
criterion of which the would be acknow when 
applied to other cases besides the one in question. In fact, our 
estimate of the value of a tradition is largely’ matter be 
psychology. 
exact science. Its app 
We cannot say with certainty that what affects one mind in a 
certain way will have the same influence on another. Yet, 
because as in so many things probability is the guide of lif, 
we are ed in tion of the men- 


concep 
tality 


¥ Vide A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moraliet, 1930, ii., p. 213. Authority and 
do not stand over against one another in sharp and irreconcilable opposi- 
is the self-assertion of the of an experience which contains 


t has in analyzing out and extricating 


id. 1, 242. 
Poetry of Our Lord, p. 6, on the rhythm of the Lord’s Prayer 
knowledge of actual words of Christ. 


cannot cross-examine 


heation is a process of extreme Seley. 


ordinary people to bear upon our estimate of the trust- 
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‘ Weare familiar with the way it has of gathering 


a tradition. And although we cannot say that 
what seems an unlikely tradition is certainly untrue to fact, 
we can affirm that one whieh does not flagrantly contravene the 
ordinary standards of likelihood and has had the adhesion of 


sensible people is worthy of our acceptance from the mere fact 


of tts existence as a tradition. 
" For stories that deal with actual fact do not suddenly spring 
out of the ground. They have their antecedents in some nexus 
of events, a past experience, which must be posited as effectual 
causes of the tradition. They have a background. 
. No doubt the possibility of motive has to be considered. 
There are cases of invention or of self-interest or the mere 
desire to startle. Here the conditions in which the story 
was started must be in into. Again, in testing the char- 
acter of a tradition, a must be made 
is @ colourless narrative of an o occurrence and what, 
by its mere recital, will divide men into posing groups from 
the fact that, if true, the story has an appeal to life and conduct. 
Tradition is in close connection wi history. It furnishes 
much of its material. It is history in the making. It has 
not attained finality. It must, therefore, be used wi congo 
round the 


in history. On the 


of men who loom 
of a general knowledge of their depabetet and ition, what 
it is thought likely will say or do is ascribed to them on 
hearsay, or—as often ha y transference from the 
performances of other people. The first duty of the historian 
is to clear his. subject of baseless assertions which only hide the 
real man from view, or, in a narrative, to free the actual event 
from the embellishments with which a loose tradition has 
obscured its salient features. 

It frequently happens that history i is wholl dependent on 
tradition. Where written documents are , or where 
there are blanks in a chain of evidence, the Khown: prevalence 
of a tradition is to be seriously taken into account. 

But we have to be on our ite 
are, oiten ill-defined. It varies as it from mouth to 
mouth. It de on memory, and the more advanced the 
civilization in which it circulates, the more it breathes in a liter- 
ary atmosphere, the less likely is memory to retain it in an 
accurate form. It is in the life of the desert, among primitive 
races, that it best maintains its original contact with reality. 
History based on such a foundation, or at least including it in 
its sources, is justified in its trust. 

It is hardly realised how large a part has been played by 


aiciasiacea m iaaaptad history. A good example of the process is 
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the material of St. Matthew i, ti. and St. Luke i, u. The 
basis of these narratives is clearly traditional. The alleged 


circumstances of the birth of Christ, so far as the touched — 


earth and could be borne witness to, would na y remain 
for a considerable time in the keeping of the prs Family. 
There would be no disclosure to a wider circle. 8 
Him as One sent from God bere 

to reflect on the mystery of what seemed to them a dual ie 
ality, arose a disposi disposition to inquire into His origin. The 
narratives themselves plainly reveal their sources. The troubled 
mind, followed. b the se ‘adilinalios of Mary, show the in- 
structor of St. Luke. Equally clearly does St. Matthew's story 
of the doubt and hesitation of J seni roclaim the source of his 
knowledge. The subject lay outside ‘the scheme of St. Mark, 
when, perhaps as early as a.p. 55, he began to put into writing 
St. Peter’s reminiscences of the public . e But reflection 
and surmise were already in disciples’ minds, as they 
watched the bearing of their Master and heard His words. The 
first. and: third Ev sought to deal with it; and the 
simple, restrained beauty of their narratives goes far to show 


those who came to 


prey As its name: denotes, it is so 


delivered or 
Directly it passes it becomes the object of criticism, 


more of las intel 


wer to the capaci 


ye-witnesses of the Incarnate Word from 
2) There is 


very 

though written for the use of his friend Theophilus, 
became, by common approval and consent, one of the Four 
Hol of the Christian Church. 

Tt 1s only right that the variations to which tradition is 
subject—as, A instance, the differences in detail of the Gospel 
accounts of the Resurrection—should be submitted to — 
criticism. It is only reasonable to look for some di 
separate narratives of the same event. But, rightly Seaatded, 
such divergence is a mark of truth. “A really conclusive 


ofthe receiver. 
Bt. Lake we: got what might’be 
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fact that many .persc 
3 preserving for the Church at what the witnesses had 
them, drew up statements of + they heard. (3) St. Luke 
himself wroiessing uncerstancit of the 
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toric facts.”* 
and truths of religion as dependent, for their validity 
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agreement is not, as one would naturally imagine, a complete 
resemblance between two recitals, it is the interlacing together 
(crotsement) of two different recitals which only agree in certain 
points. : . . It is the points of agreement in these divergent 
affirmations which constitute the scientific establishment of his- _ 
Buta more serious question arises. Can we regard the facts 
and their 
claim on our acceptance, upon what has occurred in time and 
? Are not the temporal and the eternal on different 
es? (Oan the one the other? Can the immutable 
revealed by what is con t and relative ? Theoretically 
the two classes of entities seem to stand apart as mutually 
independent of one another. Practically, we know that past 
events can and do enter into the spiritual of men. 
The facts persist and they present themselves to our minds, they 
lay claim to our faith. “An event is something which has 
happened and cannot be undone.”t “ The realities themselves 
change not, the Faith, the Life in them change not: only our 
und ing, our articulation of the Facts and of the Faith 
grow and adapt themselves to this abiding Faith and to these 
persistent Facts.”{ As created bemgs, we live in time and 
place. But our minds can range beyond these limits and find 
contact with what belongs to the eternal order. Our knowledge 
is conditioned by the hmitations of our finite nature. “ We 
know in .”” History itself “never yields mathematical 
demonstration even as to the brute facts—as to their happened- 


ness [sic]: still less can history of itself alone penetrate to the 
inner meaning of these ha "§ But what we 


apprehend may not only be true as far as it goes; it may be 
cient for our needs. A past fact or event, occurring at a 
definite time and place, can influence and mould the whole of 
our’ spiritual life. It has come to us by the external action of 
tradition. Benedetto Croce has recently argued strongly against 
the attempt of the advocates of “futurism”’ (fedurismo) to 
He shows how it lives on in 

the present and forms of the fabric of our life.|| It is 
just at this point that tradition makes its appeal for acceptance 
and becomes a practical factor in thought and conduct. The 
Langlois et Seignobos, Introduction aux Biudes Historiques, p. 173. Cf. 

A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, ii. p. 140: “ The descriptions we possess, 


Professor Em. Radi of Prague at ternational Congress hilosophy, 
1086. Proceedings, p. 108. 


Baron F. v. Hiigel, Eesays and Addresses, i,, p. 268. 


F. v. Hiigel, op. cit., i., p. 263. 
aati Proceedings of the International Congress of Philosophy, 1930, 
Pp. | 
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very fact that it works goes far to authenticate it.* When 


St. Paul exclaims “I am crucified with Christ,” he avows his 


personal experience that, in a sense, the mystery of the Cross 
is being enacted afresh in his own life of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to his Master’s cause. So far is the tradition of the 
event from being opposed to its effect in his own spiritual life 
and experience, that it is true to say that without the historical 
factual occurrence there would have been no such dedicated 
life, no A lic mission to record. Without the historic fact 
there would have been no personal experience. 

The antithesis, which, as we have seen, is now so frequently 
drawn between tradition and experience, has no logical validity. 
Each has its own part to play in the working out of the Christian 
life. Experience without that knowledge of the past which is 
supplied by tradition is uninformed and therefore valueless. 
Tradition without experience is mere externalism—the fact or 
truth, however clearly apprehended, is not appropriated; it is 
not taken into the life; it is not our own. tn 
truth and certainty we need them both. Yet it is often to be 
observed that those who are the least informed on the subject 
in question are the most dogmatic in the assertion of their own 
judgment and of its infallibility. Indeed, the imexperience of 
youth is not merely r ed as pardonable, but as establish 
a right to set aside the authority of the spiritual 
former times. And yet we cannot understand the present 
without reference to the History,” says Radl, “ is the 
very bone and flesh of the spirit; no idea can enter into conscious- 
ness if it has no previous idea to rely upon.” “ The past in 
history is foundation of present events. Its 
presence in authentic history rests on solid fact. To set it 


aside as of no account on the 


dictates of common sense. 
It is characteristic of the, Chretien 
history, to what has actually happened in time and space, 
‘‘ That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you “J— 
a Gospel which, as it has , by tradition, from one to 
another, has received the assent of saints and martyrs and been 
confirmed by their own experience of its power. It is to that 
nal experience—the consent of a man’s whole bet t 
the Christian tradition makes its appeal. Without the tradition, 


* Of. A. E. Taylor, op. cit., ii., p. 223. 
1 St. John i. 3. 


defective that view may be—is to offend against the ordinary 


consciousness that the external fact of past history im time 
and space is so realized as fact and so taken up into his own 


e quest for 


und that it does not commend | 
itself to one’s own view of life—however circumscribed and © 
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experience would have no material for its exercise, no foundation 


of fact on which to work. ‘‘ How shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard?”* When the Samaritans of 
Sychar said to the woman, “ Now we believe not because of 
thy saying: for we have heard Him ourselves and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world,” they spoke from 
their own.experience; yet, it was her sa “He: told me all 
that ever I did,” which first drew their attention and led to their 
faith and knowledge.t 


C. F. 


yo 


TWO STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


| KEBLE AND PUSEY 


L 


Iv Newman’s was, as Liddon remarks, the philosophic jana 
of the Oxford Movement, the o er of its thought, he himself 
ascribes the viewing? rimary authorship of the movement to Keble, 

y that when joined it, “he at 
once gave to us & position and a name,” a “ head and centre.” 
Keble’s ifluence was not that of the intéllectual brilliance 
which first made him famous in Oxford. To that he was a 


hard master. He, unlike his fellows in the Movement, dis- 


trusted everyt ovher than the directly spiritual m life or 
work. ‘Yon Hii Catholic” 


of of it as “ not reall 
e of ta interest in anyt t was no 
directly, tecliltioally ous, forgetting The God of nature 
in the God of grace, so © to the of 
Keble. It was the mind of a saint; it was a mind spiritually 
of deepest tenderness and beauty as well as severity; but if von 
Hiigel is right it was not the mind of Catholicism at its fullest 
and richest. Its characteristic quality was that of reverence. 
Because of its reverence it loved to feel itself under authority; 
and therefore it found congruous to itself not only the b 
doctrine of the Church in which it was brought up, but also t 
high doctrine of the State. Faith and a were the duty 


because “ incapa 


t “None of us can escape from intellectual disaster unless he is ready to walk 
hearing; no man’s soul can success- 


te light alone ”’ (A. Taylor, op. cit., p. 405). 
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of the subject. All of Keble’s spirit is in those lovely but 
quietist lines of his: 
“ O Lord my God, do Thou Thy Holy Will; 
| willie still 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine Arm 
Or break the charm 
- That lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast 


It seems to have been the sheer spiritual force of this mind 
which opened to Newman the vision of the Catholic Church, 
a supernatural authority with a teaching which laid claim on 
men, demanding depth in a superficial age and ‘far horizons in 
a materialist one. It is possible that its effect on was 
not so happy. Where Newman’s Evangelicalism needed sup- 
plementing ard his intellectual interests regulating, a de 
scholar rather than philosopher, was drawn back from the 
litical. interests of his youth and the critical interests of his 
studies into a narrower groove not really natural to him. 
The surrender in so many words in his letter respect- 
ing his Gunpowder Plot sermon of 1837 is curiously commented 
upon, as we shall see, by the inconsistency of the sermon in 
itself and with other thought of Pusey’s. . fas seis 
The reverence of Keble’s mind, as it attached itself to the 
men, the institutions, the wisdom which have gone before, is 
perhaps best illustrated by his letters to Sir John Coleridge on 
the Oxford University Reform Bill of 1854:* “ I certainly could 
not myself have been a party to it, were it only for the needless, 
and as it seems to me irreverent degree of interference with 
Founders’ Wills; but in this, I believe, not even Pusey agrees 
with me. I thought I had got over it: but as it was my first 
thought, so it has come over me stronger than ever.” “J. D. 
himself told me the other day ‘ he did not care for Founders and - 
Benefactors’; they were his very words.” “ Itis not so much 
the proposed amount of change that I deprecated, as the cool — 
way in which Parliament was d ing, without asking those 
most concerned, that Founders’ na preferences should go 
for nothing . . . that endowments may’ be seized not only for 
doing harm, but for not doing all the good they might.” It is 
this same reverence which is the backbone of his political 
Toryism. In a sermon of 1843, The Abounding of Imquity, he 
selects for special mention two forms of iniquity, viz., impurity 

*AM by . Coleridge, 

inherent in a living body: thet She to. hove te. 
of ounders bequeath to the 
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is in fact committed to the Church.”’. 
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and irreverence. ‘‘ Another sort of irreverence there is, most 
lainly and undeniably too common among us . . . disrespect 
bie those whom God has set over us, to be, in any manner and 
measure, in His stead. Parents—e.g., how seldom do we now 
hear them speaking as with absolute right to command their 
children. ... Towards kings, how greatly has our reverence 
diminished by the modern notion of liberty!’ Or again on 
EKaster Day, 1849, on Our Lord’s Absolute imion over His 
“Bome, too many even in this Christian land, will proudly (say), 
*They belong to themselves, they are free and independent, and never 
were in bo to any man’. . . whispers of the sullen, unruly, irre- 
ligious spirit (saying), to those who are in God’s place, if they dare not 


say to God Himself, ‘ Who is Lord over us ?’ ” | 
~ Bo, too, the Lectures on Poetry, in contrasting Homer’s 
sympathy with the poor with that of Burns, point out that the 


latter was “‘ unable to treat the rich with courteous gentleness,” 
” them; and Milton’s Sonnet on his Blindness 
is said to be marred by signs “‘ that in palitical lifehe would... 
side . . . with the restless populace,’ unlike Homer, who in the 
same affliction manifested “happy contentment with the ways 
of heaven.’’* 
But although there is indeed political preaching of Keble’s, 
in so far as he thus fearlessly identifies Christianity with 
obedience to authority, temporal as well as spiritual, things 
temporal are for him always only means to, or shadows of, 
things spiritual. They have no value of their own, and complete 
detachment from them is inexorably demanded of all 8 
servants. 
“ Why should you mind these earthl and temporal differences? . . . 
What san il, be. born in higher, 
another in a lower place; if one be richer and another poorer, or anything 
else of that kind ? In good truth, it does not signify at all.”"t 
_ “ You read and hear probably, a great deal, at least in the newspapers, 
of the pomp and vanities of this wicked world, the grand and splendid 
and dazzling uses to which worldly men convert the mammon of un- 
against all this? Can you, for Christ’s 
or hearing, without grudging, without envy, 
igh, to your own harder work, it may be, and scantier fare, 
‘our hearts, ‘ It is the Lord, the Lord Christ, let Him do what 
eth Him good" 
Maritain has said that the Catholic religion demands a world 
so ordered that it is possible for men to live Christianly without 


being constantly required to manifest heroic virtue. But here 


Quoted in Dr. Lock’s 
in 


fe of Keble, p. 34. 


t Advent Sermons. 
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THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK THE TRACTARIANS 
is what Keble preached to his poor villagers in the hungry 


forties: 


“Learn from our Lord’s example (in His Fast) to make much of your 
hunger and thirst, as ial helps to bring you nearer to Him. This by 
His grace will effectually keep ou from that which is of course one of your 
greatest dangers; the devil will in vain tempt you to take his advice how 
to get your bread. This we know was the way in which he tempted our 
blessed Lord in His hunger, ‘ command that these stones be made bread,’ 


as he might come to any of you in low circumstances, and whisper,“ Here —. 


is this or that portion of your neighbour's property within your reach ; 
cannot you turn it into mon or money’s worth to keep yourself and 
your family from starving ?’ has the Evil One before now 

craftily to many & man’s heart and seduced him into the sin 


of dishonesty. (But) . . . the poor honest Christian with a holy stub- 
bornness . . . (may) turn (his) enforced fast into .a devout service, most 
acceptable to the Lord.” 


The same thought is repeated in a later sermon and remembered 
again in that on the Feeding of the Five Thousand. It was 
evidently a favourite consolation. There is a deep spiritual 
tenderness in such an outlook; but no sense that these things 
ought not so to be, and, surely, no right human sympathy. — 
The contrast with Pusey is specially marked here. But before 
coming to that point, Pusey’s more general position falls to be 
2. Pusty on anp SraTz 

It has already been suggested that Pusey. was. always 
interested in politics. In his younger days he ranked himself 
politically as a Whig of the Fox tradition, and therefore in 
some sympathy with the movement towards democracy. Under 
Keble’s influence he believed himself converted to Toryism. 
But in spite of the Fifth of November,sermon ‘and the Appen- 
dices with which he attempted to justify it, his Toryism differed 
toto from Keble’s, for this reason—that Pusey had, as 
Keble had not, a sense of the reality of the natural order, and 
therefore of the civil order. _Authoritarianism he did indeed 
believe in; but the essence of his idea of Toryism was not, that, 
but the fact that it was a relic of the idea of Christendom; 
Church and State as. the two orders in one society, with the 
Church setting the standard which the State enforced. 
_ “JT could have been a Tory,” he wrote m 1865, “ but 1830 — 
ended Toryism’’; 1830 was the date, not of the Reform Bill, 

but of Roman Catholic regain“ with its admission of the 
principle that for the State religious opinion was a matter of 
ing to in 1847 of the 
application of this principle in t th e 
Jews, he said: “You would put great difficulties in the way of 
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those who wish or are bound to pray for Parliament as Christian ; 
I could pray for it only as apostate, and as having prepared by 
this step for the coming of Antichrist... . I could take no 
other interest in it than, I believe, St. Paul would have had 
me take in Nero.”’ To the modern mind these sentiments sound 
shockingly intolerant. But they are in fact an e ion of 
the attempt of the Movement to keep the world from drifting 
from its allegiance to Christ. The State, as Pusey says else- 
where, “ has no guide but the Church; and if it rejects that, it 
must flounder endlessly. I see not. what stan it can sub- 
stitute.” Not till much later did it become ible to hold 
this view in conjunction with of a free and secular 
state. Meantime it was not mere bi which saw “ with 
regret, each link of the old broken, both with regard to 
the State and to the Church,” and the State’ “ assuming a 
scones character which will, in the end,” said Pusey, “ be 

Thus if Pusey’s Fifth of November sermon be compared with 
Keble’s Assize n, it ap that Keble’s is consistent 
passive 


with itself and with ; Pusey’s falls into two 
parts which are never related, the first concerning God’s judg- 


ment on nations, the second on the Church’s duty of non-resist- 
ance. Keble, though his sermon is entitled National A. : 
declares at its very beginning that “God dealt formerly with 
the Jewish people in a manner analogous to that in which He 
deals now, not so much with Christian nations, as with the 
souls of individual Christians.” It quite erly follows that, 
though a nation as such may be warned that it is becoming 
alienated from God, and is manifesting that tendency by the 
temper in which it deals with His Church, the essential question 
is how the individual Christian whose lot is “cast on such 
times of decay and danger” should conduct himself, and how 
the Church, as such, should act. They will intercede, remon- 
strate, and submit. They will be faithful in their personal 
duties. They will rest in the assurance that all things are 
under the hand of God. 

_ But Pusey’s sermon begins with the statement that the Old 
Testament illuminates for us all other history, and teaches us 
to acknowledge God’s providential dealings with the world. 
Here we have clearly stated ’s view of the world as such— 
@ sacramental view; and it is the view which he consistently 
holds, and states almost in the same words, for example, fifteen 
years later.* 


- * “God . ./. is the author of all, the End of all... . 
region of everything is dead ; as without Him 


which is, would at 


once cease to . . » History, without God, is a chace without, design, or aim, or 
end. Political economy, without God, would be a selfish teaching about the acquisi- 
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“ In history, morals, poetry, legislation, philosophy, language, physics, 
religion,—heaven and-earth, a body of clay and a spitit indo 


its nostrils by the life-giving Spirit, stand over against each other, and 
‘whoso lifteth not up the earthly to the heavenly will bring down the 
heavenly to the a God {x not pinta from His Providence 
and His laws. . Tn all He Himself aoteth personally present and 
perso measuring to every nation its own portion according to ite 
works,” it may belong to “ that His larger family, who had *gone 
away into a far country,’ to follow their own desires uncontrolled.”| 


But at a later point the sermon slips in a quite curious 
manner from this doctrine of God’s providence over nations to 
com the political action of the Papists in the Gunpowder 
Plot to the political action of Churchmen im the Revolution of 
1688. His text, “ Stand still, and see the Salvation of the 
Lord,’ images the constant duty laid upon God’s chosen; for 
the Cross has iowa that bring was h.” In- 
cidentally he controverts a statement of Bellarmme’s that “if 
the Christians formerly did not depose Nero and Diocletian and 


Julian the Apostate pf Valens the Arian and the like, it was 
because they wanted. secular strength.” “Rather they had 


h not to resist.” But there is no word as to the citizen's 
duty. “The earthly” is not “lifted up to the heavenly”; me 
it is simply left out of view. 

This inconsistency of thought, or at least these two ssitplaasit 
lines of thought, are traceable hout Pusey’s writings.* 
The dropping of the temporal order from his mind is significantly 
noticeable in two sermons where, if “iy, Soe lon of it 
would be looked for. That on Thy Come declares 


that the lom is threefold: in ki sat in the Church, and 
in the final om in glory. ‘It speaks of the extension of 
the Church hout the oie but has no reference to what 


that should mean in terms of a world onder; though even so 
y cannot refrain m a prefatory paragraph poin out. 
that in one sense “ He rules and over-rules all created things 
by their will or their will.” In the other sermon, Jesus 
the Redeemer, Pusey sets out to answer the question, “ What 
would be the aspect of a redeemed world ¢ A world, I mean, 
which knew that it was redeemed.” Perhaps it is. the danger 
g the larger po on of mankind animate machine frit 


phenomena; ethics, without God, would be a varying rule, without’ principle or 
substance, or centre, or regulating hand. . 

* So Liddon says in one place that politics faded out of Pusey’s view; 
** he had in later life little for themes w aan not directly concern the welfare 
of souls’; but in another . kept his eye on political events, 
doing, If we donot know what He means 


XXV. 145 8 
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as to forget the world in the Vision. For the answer to his 
question which leaps to Pusey’s mind is the joy it would be to 
lrve in a world where the Father’s love was no longer grieved 
by His children’s lack of response, and the beauty of such a 
world of love. “And there will be no sameness in their love. 
Out. of each love will spring forth with its own individual 
beauty and loveliness of love.’’ In the white radiance of the 


Throne the prismatic colours are swallowed up. Yet here, too, 
at the beginning the listeners were reminded how He ruled in 


hearts which knew Him or knew Him not; how He gave to 
Joseph or even to Scipio his chastity; or to Regulus his self- 
sacrifice; or how at this moment He is, through the Holy Spirit, 
“ engravi the image of God upon every piece and parcel of 
the rational creation.” 


-On the other hand, his 
to relieve them, 


ay 
etic (and note 
h th ressed, judge the fath thayge Rav ‘the 
ighten [sic] the opp judge the erless, p or t 
the unexpected p “a Christian prison,” in emphati 
condemning the existing (1864) state of things in Oxford jail: 
and refers in his Mor Prophets to the law of weights and 


Pusey has in common with Newman a constant vision of the 
hideousness of the civilization growing up under the rule of 
what he calls.“ idol, Mammon. to it 
‘a ity for, and indignation on of, the poor, 
and an abiding sense that their sufferings are directly due to 
definite and social sin. The sermons on the Irish Famine in 
1847, on Dives in 1865, on Our Pharisaism in 1868, on Christ’s 
Acts of Love in 1882, all tell the same tale, as does e after 
passage in his comment on the Minor Prophets. Itis to 
uae from among so miuch that is striking. A brief 

oma sermon on Christian Zeal perhaps summarizes best: 


choose 
extract 


ne ip to political career an 
op ore particularly initsopportunities 
Ji ave undone that eriping Scotch 
ive to think of the poor in Scotland, 
nie would be no slight thing, were it 
the work of a whole life.” And again, when Philip Pusey is 
contemplating a tour in Ireland for the study of the causes of 
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This city of mingled ma and of multiplied 
luxury and misery only 
there are miles.upon miles abitations, dense, 
ed, compressed, stifled together, so that the moral atmo- 


sphere is choked by the accumulation of misery... .”* 


He accuses the ineffectiveness and insu ficiency of gi 
Christian Charity : 


name of our common Saviour . . . answer, in one varied wail, pro 
and swelling in dissonant sounds of misery. .» « Where? Walous 
not neem ie eee: we have not felt its fruits; we have been hungry, and 
it gave us no meat; we have been naked and it clothed us not; we have 
been sick and in prison and it visited us not’: the Voice of thy ‘brother’s 


blood crieth unto Me from the ground.” 


In the same sermon;—the sigmate of Mammon are visible 
enough: 


Zeal for mathe end the coun- 
tenance; often it furrows it untimely. Self-interest is the life of our 


enterprise, the nerve of our commerce, the of our inventions, 
the soul of our ‘the Mol of ocr worship; woeld we may wot have 
to say, the demon aut or of our greatness.” : 

In the sermon Why did Dives lose his soul ? 


“ Rachel weeping for her children, and now, by a worse lot, is com. 
forted when they are not; for it is better to see them stretched out in death, 


than to eng the orien of Shalt 


“This great Babylon . luxury, comfort. in 
one reckless following of self-will.” 


And, before a West End congregation, as it adit its ees : 
ieties on Ash Wednesday; and at a time when the sin of 
ndon’s streets was commonly held unmentionabls before 


Christian women: 


“The weavers of your gay clothing starve, while vin 


their toil... . The women who fit your dresses perish untimely (eome 
hard by) by their wasting toil. It is a known class of women, which ekes 


out its scanty wages by occasional deadly, degrading sin.” 
He ends in a fierce outburst of almost Dantesque imagination: 


“ If you’ "you, the comfortable wearers of the finery thus 
—“ do not amend your ways, what remains for you but the robe of ever- 


lasting fire 


Preface to the Mi inor Prophets is that 
part of the prophet’s office is the preaching of social justice; 


* More briefly in another sermon, on Fasting : “ Our’ ” miles of misery in our large 


r to suffer, in 
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n in this with Newman’s ignoring the idea in his 
ong nr and the comment throughout has the same 
Ting of mo tion as the words of ¢ the prophets them- 
selves. In sha comment on Amos iii., for example, he has a 
thought on covetousness which must have been a reflection of 
his own on his own time, for it is not immediately suggested 
either by Amos or St. John: 


“ They know not to do right.... When our Lord and God came to 
His own, they said, we know not whence He is. And this blindness was 
wrought by A rca which blindeth the eyes even of the wise, as 
he adds, “who store with violence and robbery.’ ..: He adds, as an 
aggravation, “in their ’... ‘What was wrung from the poor, 
laid up in palaces / Yet what else is it to cheapen luxuries at the cost of 


the wages of the poor ?” 


On Micah iii., “they build up Zion with blood,” he shows 
that he well knew the distinction between the poverty blessed 
by our Lord and the misery of industrialism. It is interesting 
that he quotes to this effect from Lacordaire: x 


“In our wealthy nation, this term poverty describes a condition of 
other days. Wa awa bad, new. game $0. designate the misery, 
of our material prosperity. From our wealthy towns (as from 

those of Flanders) ascends to heaven against us “the cry of “ pau 
t.¢., the of distress . m the 
very t of wealth. politi economy of unbelief has been 
crushed by facts on all the theatres of human activity and industry.’ 
Truly we build up Zion with blood when we cheapen luxuries and comforts 


at the price of souls, use Christian toil like brute strength, tempt men to 
alone our selfish thirst for cheapness allows 


which we have made our god... . Our commercial greatness 
is the price of His blood . " anew slaying Christ, and from the selfsame 
motives as those who crucified Him.” 


The quotation is from Lacordaire, Conferences, I., ii. , p- 300. 


far as Mammonism i is concerned, Pusey rophesies 
it, and there leaves it, upon the conscience of his hearers. But 
for the relief of ‘its victims he has hey. In a time when 

““ social services ” as yet were not, he Setievsd that the Church 
could and should supply them. ‘His view of almsgiving was 
not that it was the ic kindliness of individuals. As in 
the days of Cyprian at e or of Gregory in Rome, it 
should be the organized effort of the Church to help where hel 
was needed. In his learned work on The Councils of the Ch 
(1857) he states as one reason for desiring restoration of synodical 
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THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK THE TRACTARIANS 
activity in the English Church her responsibility towards the 
heathenized and degraded masses: 
_ “The Church herself ought to debate upon remedies, and should not 
leave to individual effort the work of the whole. We need missions among 


the poor of our towns; organized bodies of clergy living among them; 


licensed ers in the streets and lanes of our cities; brotherhoods, or 
, which should replace socialism ;* or sisterhoods of mercy. We 
need clergy to te our mines, to emigrate with our emigrants, to . 


shift with our shifting population, to grapple with our manufacturing 
as the Apostles did with the slave-system of the ancient world.” 


Long before he wrote these words Pusey had set himself to 


ioneer work alo 
, was (as one of its first wrote) an attempt “ to 
forge a new weapon for the use of our spiritual mother ” in her 
work of redemption of body, mind and soul in what was at that 


date one of the most a ing of our factory towns. A college 
of priests, with an associate body of lay brethren, set out to 
accomplish whatever their hands could find to do for their people 
from the focus of the parish altar. It was not long before the 
cholera of 1849 tested their charity.to the utmost. St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, was the first of those “ Ritualist slum parishes ” 
which are typical of the Revival in its second generation. — 
“Sisterhoods of Mercy,” too, found in their first 
Director. Probably it was this love of his for the poor which 
seems by the example of Kaiserswerth and by Mrs. 8 visit 
thither in 1840, a group of laymen, with the approval of Bishop 
Blomfield, formed a Committee (in 1844) to consider the estab- 
lishment of a Sisterhood for the benefit of the destitute poor 
of London. Pusey, Newman, and Keble had indeed been dis- 
ing the revival of the Religious Life since 1839; but Newman 


doubted. “TI despair,” he said, “ of such societies being made 
xternally.” es Pusey's faith in “the lifting up of the — 
eavenly 


e 
earthly to the was seen, and when the Laymen’s 
Committee consulted him, he was ready to accept responsibility. 
So the pioneer Sisterhood of Charity came into being in Park 
Village in February, 1845; and not long after Lydia Sellon, also 
under Pusey’s direction, founded the Society of the a 
Trinity at Devonport. Schools, orphanages, nursing (bo 
hospital and district) and the personal contacts comprehended 
under the term ‘“‘ mission work” were his ideals tor them; 
and his hope was not only the revival of the dedicated life in 
all its spiritual force and beauty—the vocation he fostered in 


these lines. His foundation of St. Saviour’s, 
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his own daughter Lucy—but here, 


weapon for our spiritual mother” adequate to the sorrows of 
her disinherited children. 


we 


6 péyas, said Newman of. Pusey. ‘‘ Mr. Great-Heart,” 
might translate. “‘ The In sehen called for a man- 
servant of his, one Greatheart, and bid him take sword, and 
helmet, and shield, ‘and take these my (children),’ said he, 


“and conduct them to the house éallatl Beautiful, at which 
place they willrest next.’” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
THE complete set of Dr. Arnold’s Winchester letters, from which we print 


a second selection this month, i to be had in pamphlet form from Messrs 
Wells, College Winchester, price 1s. net. 


Sitbes and Simeon (Eioddet and Stoughton, 1 
the Bishop of Durham has given to. his recently published “ Essay on 
P Trusts.” Written in his usual direct and forcible atyle, the 


eit it and enjoy it. 


Way 


Seamestions fos the Black- 


“Tag Deap ane Ratsep Ur”: an INTERPRETATION...... 


_ The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the are cleansed, ond 
the deaf hear, the dead ova raleel ts up. Onno theory Gospel origins are we 
these words recorded by St. Luke (vii. 22, of. Matt. 


justified j in re] 

xi. 5) from the primitive tradition of our Lord’s utterances. Nor may we 
say that the words which follow, “ and the poor have the ed to 
them,” tation, thatthe bi for example, 


may be taken as the spiri Our Lord was believed to have 
ruined the the tobe. Is this a hard 
saying, inevitably a sumabling block to the modern mind? To me it seems 
rather to be a wonderful aid to faith, as I shall hope to show. 

The incident in which the saying occurs in §8t. Luke follows the Raising 
of the Widow’s Son. This is the only story of raising the dead which we 
oan cy study, so far as our is concerned. Our 


present 
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words literaily. And St. John’s story of the Raising of Lazarus has diffi- 
wi es and a of followers was a 
Nain and met a funeral procession coming out of the town. e body of 
_ & young man was laid on a stretcher, borne by several friends; the widowed 
that a cloth covered the body, the face being Sides eal 
th had taken place some hours . Medical science was 
crude to a degree, and mistakes must have occurred sometimes. Was this 
a case of mistaken diagnosis 
Jesus, after saying to the mother, “Weep not,” came to the stretcher 
and laid His hand on it. The bearers Jesus said “Young man, 
I sa unto thee, Arise,” and the dead man sat up. 


t was the miracle ? Let us first be clear on two 
the firstfruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s.”* 


(a) The New Testament insists that the Resurrection was 


that the young man was thought to have into the other world, and 
to have been recalled to this world, anticipating the Lord . (6) Our 
Lord refused to work miracles contrary to nature, td “ signs from 
_ heaven” that would compel belief. St. Luke four cha earlier has 


given the Temptation story which teaches this unmistakably. 
Next let us ask what death is. isthe end of long proves Through- 


out life the processes of building down the cells are at work. 
Broadly speaking, after fifty we in to go dewalt the down 
preponderates over the building up. this affects the vital organs, 
which, even a rom accident or diseses, are unable to function any 

the actual dying is itself rather than an instantaneous 


tion when none ean say whether death has su 

Recently a case was Brine tf bor 
hours after death the doctors tried massage of the heart with success. 
boy revived and lived for twelve hours after he had legally died—any of the 
doctors would have signed his death certificate. : 

This then is how I understand the miracle. The young man was in a 
state of suspended animation. had 


Some 
The 


course it would soon have begun. Th ¢ great Healer know b intuition 
that this was so and said to the mother, “ W ) not.” His hand 
on the body, and health and life immedia 8 ny og The 
conscious part of the brain, the upper levels of the cortex, was dormant, 


dead. if you like, but the lower ‘part. the seat of the unconscious motives 
of the mind, was still alive and could receive im ions. Modern psycho- 
logy lays great stress on the capacity of the unconscious to receive im- 
pressions, at a time when the conscious is stilled. The impressionability 
of a sleeping child, in particular, is well known. If death is a process, 
the first part to die ba that which wes developed last in the history 
of the race (and of the individual), namely the conscious reasoning part of 
the brain; the unconscious, which we share with our animal ancestors, 
will follow, In the case of the widow’s son, when Jesus touched his body, 
in the depths of the unconscious a desire to live awoke, which when 
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Seous spoke stirred the nerves into action, oo that the young man | fi 


sat u 
Mine we explained the away? Have we not rather magnified — HW 
the miracle so that its ap is enhanced ? A mere wonder-worker, 4 
who could bring a spirit back from Hades, as the witch of Endor did, has 4 
no attractive power. Rather we see Jesus in the fullness of His radiant | 
Him wholly. 


manhood, living always in His Father’s presence, trusting 
He sees the young man and intuitively knows that he is not dead. Any- 
one else would have instantaneously di the intuition as incredible, 
but Jesus’ faith in His Father knows no bounds. Never yet has the Father 
failed Him, so with complete abandonment He believes and acts on His 
belief. Out of His Spirit-filled manhood flows a healing power which can 
noted. 
ally dead or not we need not ask. 

wonder to the wonder of the spiritual and psychol heat mind 
of the Saviour. Surely we are sh ted in soning satenles foes 
our preaching so lightly as we are wont todo, The earliest © news” 
was that was Jesus, doing mighty works in Him. we ever 
win men if we rob Jesus of this power which marked Him out from other 
men? There is @ prejudice against miracles so as they are thought i 
pression of a ect mental life, free from all fears and 
inhibitions she fully and immediately to the divine voice, i; 
then they become once more “ evidence of Christianity” such as the if 


Zeitschrift fir die A.T liche Wissenschaft. 1932. Heft]. 
K. Buppbe continues his exhaustive commen y on Isaiah i.-v. 
C. R. Norra (Birmingham) contributes in a fascinating essay 
on “ The Aspect of Hebrew Kingship.” Hebrew 
the institution had in the surrounding nations, From the Tel-el-Amarna | 
ter Canaanite Kings were The purpose was 
to confer divine anoint Elisha in 1 Kings xix. 16, 


It does not a in the sequel that he 
did so; probably “anoint,” so far as Elisha is concerned, only means 


the 
is called 


riest- The most striking of the life-giving 
is found in Lam. iv. 20, where “ the anointed of Yahw 
the life-breath of his people—‘ the breath of our nostrils.” 
king was always on the human side rather than the divine, 
the people to God, not God to the people. It is significant that 

thought a Hebrew king by his touch could cure “the King’s evil” 


6), but the ted the id 
‘Am king indignantly repodia ea, saying 


But the- 


‘ 
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_ oH. Turersom gives an account of the excavations at pose any 


(2000-1500 B.c.), where a of temple has been found resembling 
temples of the Eastern Mediterranean (Crete, Cyprus, etc.), the plan of 
which is a nave with two aisles of lower pitch and a rectangular narthex. 
The cultic object was placed in the middle of the nave. The plan is that of 
@ Christian church. A note describes the finding of a j tants 
on the same site with the word massah, ‘‘ unleavened bread.” The jar 
was probably for the wine drunk at the feast. : 7 £ 


Ephemerides Theologica Lovanienses. January. 1932. 


_ In this number Fr. Dumont, 8.J., concludes his series of articles on 


_ the alleged innate desire of the human soul for supernatural blessedness 
and direct vision. The present instalment is chiefly occupied with an 


examination of the doctrine of St. Thomas on this point. The crucial 
passage comes from the Summa contra Gentiles, iii. 53, where St. Thomas 
seems to countenance the view that the intuitive vision of the Divine 
Essence is the natural end of man. Fr. Dumont argues that this is not 
strictly his meaning at all; in the v next section the necessity of super- 


ore, this Summa is to 
philosophic Moslems who themselves admit divine assistance and revela- 


tion. The position remains that no end can be termed natural which 
cannot be attained by the natural forces of that whose end it is sup 


thesis. In his ly 
happy as le”; herein he wishes to attain to that which is clearly 
within his powers, and is, in fact, his due. But by an “ elicited ” or con- 
ditional desire, if he sees, as he does see, that could t him a 
happiness which exceeds the ion of his nature as such, he can go 
on to say, “ I wish to attain to this excess of beatitude, if it should please 
God to grant it to me.” - But does even this “ excess ” include the intuitive 
vision of the Divine Essence? The most that we can say is that it may 
do so implicitly. Indeed, no philosophy can establish that a form of 
activity proper to an infinite Being could be communicated to a creature 
which at the same time remains a creature and finite. This we can only 


- The other principal Article in this number is a lengthy Latin discussion 
on the Genwina ratio the treatment of which is 
almost more medical and legal than strictly theological. | 
The reviews give accounts of a number of new biblical handbooks in 
| V. Brave. 
- A WEDDING HYMN 
- Were with wedlock content: 


ad What was once the Pagan’s glory 
| Is the Christian’s Sacrament. 


“Tis not good to be alone.” 


to be, and there is nothing really incompatible in St. Thomas with this 
natural state man can only say, “I wish to be as_ 
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‘MISCELLANEA 


God, who chose a people, rather 

Than destroy the human race, 
Led his people as a Father, | 
Taught thro’ Faith to glimpse His face: 
And the seed of Abraham 


Witnessed to the great “ I am.” 


4 Jesus Christ, His Son, our Saviour, — | 
Bade th’ astounded servants see os 
the feast in Galilee: 
| Turning water into wine, | 

Making human love divine. 


And in these; thé latter ages, 
God unto His folk returns; 
On the pens of Seers and Sages 
e Holy Ghost 


Make cach day Pentecost 


; Therefore, Father, Son, and Spirit, 


bay work Thy will ! 
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REVIEWS 


Exorcism AND Heatinc or tHe Sick. By R. M. Woolley, 

The comparatively early death of Canon Woolley has 
sma y of competent liturgiologists, whic sti 

er depleted by the bimnented “Goat of Dr. Brightman. 
_ We owe to Dr. Woolley The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, 
1910; The Bread of the Hu st, 1913; Coronation Rites, 1915; 
The C | Benedictional, 1916; The Galbertine Rite, 1922-23 ; 
John 8 Benedictional, 1927; and last, but not least, a 
very useful translation of the Coptic Offices (8.P.C.K., 1930) 
which contains the Orders for Baptism, Matrimony, Unction, 
Burial, and Auricular Confession. © 
work ing from Dr. Woolley’s competent pen 
deserves careful study, the present booklet is no exception. 
Although it has probably not received his final touches, it is 
ormance. With practically all Dr. Woolley’s positive 
results the present writer finds himself in agreemen 
ose welcomes. his proof (1) that Exorcism and the 
istry of Healing were in the primitive period practically 
one the same thing; and (2) that the terms Imposition of 
Hands and Unction were so closely related in the mind and 
practice of the Primitive Church that the mention of either 
normally implied the other as an accompaniment. In this 
contention Dr. Woolley has the weighty support of Dr. Magis- 
tretti, who points out that one of the most usual names for the 
Unction Service in mediseval Ambrosian documents is ‘‘ Imposi- 
tion of Hands,” and claims that St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and St. Athanasius included Unction in their use of the term 
“ Imposition of Hands.” Dr. Woolley. might have ened 
his case by referring to Origen, who actually misquotes St. James 
as enjoining not only Unction, but also tion of Hands: 
“ If any one be sick, let him call for the el of the Church, 
and let them lay their hands wpon him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord ” (Homil. ii., in Levit., §. 4). 

The only really serious defect of Dr. Woolley’s work is that 
he fails sufficiently to recognize—indeed, he all but ignores— 
the very important part which the ministry of Healing (which 
included Exorcism) played in the official ministry first of the 
Apostles, and afterwards of the Bishops and Presbyters who 
succeeded to their office. Dr. Woolley’s theory is that 


the Ministry of Healing was originally a charismatic and entirely 
40 
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lay ministry, which only. in the fourth and fifth centuries was 
ually taken over to han part of the official ministry of the 
ierarchy. He interprets the evidence as indicating the eleva- 
tion of an originally lay charismatic ministry into an ecclesi- 
astical and sacerdotal sacrament. 

In order to make a case for this theory, Dr. Woolley is - 
obliged to deal in what most readers will as a decidedly 
arbitrary way with much of the evidence of the New eetamlonh ; 
For example, he is compelled to lay the nas possible stress ~ 
on our Lord’s solemn hastoweel of the of Healing upon 
the Twelve, and to say next to nothing about the mighty works 
of healing wrought by the Apostles, upon which the Book 
of Acts lays so much stress. In the same minimizing spirit, he 
contends that the Presbyters’ ministry to the sick, mentioned 
representative of the practice of “ the Great, Church.” Surely © 
it is much more probable that. the Apostles, who won so mu 
prestige for themselves and their message by the works of healing 
which they performed at Jerusalem, acted similarly 


wherever 
they went, as St. Paul certainly signs of an 
Apostle ” (2 Cor. xii. 12), which were universally recognized as 


to 
commission. There is, m fact, definite, 
that the twelve, like St. Paul, worked miracles of h 
wherever they went (see Heb. 11. 3-4). That the early Ch 
expected the successors of the Apostles, the Bisho and their 
assistant Presbyters, to perform similar works 1m 
evident from many testimonies. The Canons of Hippolytus, for 
example, which contain much primitive material, direct that at 
yter the following prayer 
to QO Lord, a mild spirit, and power 
to remit sins, and grant to him 
(17). Apostolic Constitutions directs the Bishop, when | 
ordaining a Presbyter, to pray that he may be ‘filled with gifts 
of healing’ (vii. 16). Even a deacon was empowered at his 
ordination to exorcise (Canons of 39). 
was attached to a visit ate 

Bishop himself: “ Let a deacon pn 
occasions, and let him point out to him — rea 
the prince of the priests. He recovers from his disease when the 
bishop comes to him, ly if he prays for him, because the 
shadow of Peter healed the sick ” (199; reference to Acts v. 15). 
The truth is that ——— and unction were always 
relatively unimportant. former was indeed often appealed | 
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to as a striking indication that powers 
inhered in the Christian Church as a whole. But from the 
beginning the Bishop (assisted by his Presbyters) was the 
rincipal exorcist and healer, and so remained in both the 
Satan and Western Churches throughout the primitive and 
medigval periods. Not only did he exorcise publicly in Church 
every Sunday at the Eucharist, and hands upon the sick 
who were placed before him to be healed (probably with the 
accompaniment of Unction), but referetices to episcopal exor- 
cisms and other ministrations to the sick on other occasions 


are also frequent. — 

~The frequent boasts of the Apologists and early Fathers 
that the humblest lay Christians could exorcise and heal more 
effectually than the heathen priests and magi do not imply, as 
Dr. Wooliey ly imagines, that Christian Bishops and 
Priests did not also exorcise and heal. The implication rather 
was that if the humblest lay members of the Christian Body 
possess such amazing supernatural powers, exceeding those of the 
priests of Aisculapius and other pagan healers, how much greater 
powers of the same kind were possessed by the ordained members 
of the Christian Hierarchy, who had received from Christ Himself 
an Official commission to exorcise and heal in His name. 

Dr. Woolley rightly draws attention to the fact that “ gifts 

of healmgs ” were widely possessed and exercised by the laity in 
early times. But this no more that the clergy did not — 
also exercise these gifts with greater authority and effect, than 
does lay preaching prove that bishops and priests are not entrusted 
with the ministry of the Word in a fuller and more authoritative 
manner. Dr. Woolley admits that the laity, when they anointed, 
did so with oil previously blessed by the Bishop in charch at the 
close of the Eucharistic Canon, but fails to ive that this 
is a clear indication that anointing by the laity was only a 
minor auxiliary ministration, entirely subordinate to the official 
which was always sought 
for in cases of serious sickness. Just 


as in these days parents 
treat the minor illnesses of their children without calling in a 
doctor, but summon him immediately if the illness is likely to 
become serious; 80 in the early days of Christianity the Christian 
paterfamilias habitually kept consecrated oil in hi house, and 
administered it with suitable prayers to any member of his house- 
hold who was unwell. If, however, the sickness waa, or became, 
serious, he obeyed the precept of St. James, and summoned the 
Bishop and Presbyters, that they might anoint the sick person 
by virtue of their apostolic office, and effect a cure by their more 
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Medical and Psychological Study the 
Case of Teresa Neumann. B 
Translated and — by celot W. Sheppard. 

Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 4s. 
This is a very strange book. The author sets out to consider 
the case of a peasant girl who received the stigmata, and to 
judge it “ primarily from the medical standpoint.” He writes, 
somewhat hysterical propaganda. Moreover, he is = sure 
be igates are true, the 
n ifyi eresa Neumann reproduced in her 
body the wounds of our Lord, we who read her story must 
indubitably be convinced of the truth, of the unique truth, of 
Roman Catholicism. That is a very bold assumption for a 


regard 


to the alleged facts, the book is of no interest 
be left unread.) 

_ On April 9, 1898, at Konnersreuth, in Bavaria, there was 
born, of robust country parents, a female child, who was named 
after St. Teresa of Avila. 
ing the village school, working hard in the fields, apparently 


doing ahd feelmg nothing unusual to set her apart from other 


girls in the village. wae 
On March 10, 1918, Teresa Neumann, who was then working 


for a farmer, injured her spime, while helping to put out a fire. 
Later on, a second accident caused further lafuiy to her back 


and set up serious internal trouble. After hospital treatment 
she came home, and was able to do light housework. A third 


accident, however, brought ions, partial blindness, 
From the end of October, 
1918, Teresa was idden, and the doctors who attended her 


on 


were convinced that she would gradually grow worse until ~ 


death freed her from her sufferings. 


On April 29, 1923, Teresa saw a vision. She heard a voice 


saying ittle Teresa, do you wish to be cured ?” She answered: 
“T accept all with pleasure; to live or to die, to be in good 
health or in e good God knows well what is best for 

“The beginning of her cure,” our doctor-author pomts 
out, “ coincides exactly with the day on which the Holy Father 
beatified the venerable Discalced Carmelite of Lisieux” (Scour 
Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus). 

On May 17, when Scour Thérése was bemg canonized at 
Rome, Teresa Neumann arose and walked. 
Unfortunately, however, the cure was not complete. Teresa 


R. W. Hynek, M.D. 


ionateness, but in a tone of - 
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remained more or less an invalid, though she was‘able fre- — 
quently to receive Holy Communion in the village church. 

In the middle of Lent, 1926, Teresa dreamed of our Lord 
on the Mount of Olives, and received & wound in her left side. 


‘Wounds in the hands. and bleeding from the eyes appeared on 


Good Friday.. The parish priest, hastily summoned, declared 
that these wounds were of supernatural origin, the stigmata, 
ial mark of divine favour. 


__. Binee April, 1926, visions of the Passion and of other episodes 


in the life of Christ have occurred every week, beg! on 
Thursdays at. midnight, and ending at 2 o’clock on Fridays. 
Teresa is unconscious of her surroundings, wholly occupied 
in contemplating her Saviour. Sometimes she utters words 
in Aramaic, sometimes she describes in German the scenes 
she witnesses, acting such events as she is able to reproduce. 
She is acquainted with the phy of Jerusalem, and can 
answer questions about the buildings of the city as they were in 
New Testament times. ac} 
Teresa Neumann has become an object. of veneration, the 
goal of many pilgrimages, as well as interesting case for 


ah 
medical investigation and discussion. She is certamly not a 


hypocrite. She is probably a very good girl indeed. 


significance ? 
Are they natural or supernatural? And, if we did not believe 
in God when we knew of the life and testimony of Christ, would 
the life of Teresa Neumann compel belief? - 
- Let us first take the question of the stigmata. Dr. H 

asserts that these are only ted to Catholic saints. I have 
come across the case of a 
so earnestly on the Passion that marks of wounds began tc 
appear upon his hands, Had the meditations been continued, 
doubtless stigmata would have been present. No supernatural 
gift was claimed, unless the grace of devout meditation is in 
itself supernatural. The line between “acquired ’’ and “in- 
fused” contemplation is certainly hard to draw, Wounds — 
on the body can be the result of intense thought on the part 

of the devotee. They are not in themselves a proof of the 
existence of God, or of the authority of any particular Church. 
Teresa Neumann’s visions are harder to explam. The 
simple Bavarian peasant girl had never heard Aramaic, knew 
nothine of Palestinian ways, architecture or geography, and 
had not enough historical imagination to reproduce correctly 
the simplest scene from our Lord’s life. Whence could her 


testant devotee who meditated 
to 


visions have come ? Are we to assume that events distant in 
time and in are, in. some mysterious manner, actually 


here and now to certain individuals with a power of vision ! 


| 
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If 80, the phenomena are supernormal rather than super- 
natura 
- Suppose, however, that we grant to Dr. Hynek the super- 
natural origin of Teresa’s sti 
us in the manner that he believes they will? The present age 
18 tly unmoved by miracles. A God who mamtains a 
moral law is more inigicemsive in the eyes of this generation than 
a God who breaks a physical one. _ 

Dr. Hynek lingers over the wonders of poor Teresa’s physics 
state, her , her unhealed wounds, her Rees. 

little of her ess. 
It does not seem to Dr. H ok 
who has decked the heavens with stars, and revealed to man- 
recone ead sya should, in despair at not 
sen torments to an 0 peasant 
De appeal is to his readers love of the morbid, 
the I, the thaumaturgic. 
We are not im | 
Other books on Teresa of seem to be 


THE A Revision or. Boox 
Version Twetve TESTAMENT. CANTICLES. 
=r by John Neale Dalton, M.A., F.8.A., Canon of 

xil+ 179. Cambridge University Press 7s. 6d. 


wake are ried essential features of a version of the Psalter 


suitable for liturgical use? The Puritans of the seventeenth 
ing. They would have 


cen literalness of 
liked the “ new translation ” of 1611 to be substituted for that 
of the Prayer Book in 1661. 


~The A.V. translation had been 
adopted by the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637, and the abortive 


cession; but in spite of the wel 
older version held its ground. eatley 
and at the same time indicates how he would answer the question 
asked above. “ the reason for the continuance of which 
Order,” he says, “‘ is the plainness and smoothness of this trans- 
lation; for the Hebraisms being not so much retain’d in this 


a reason for this, 


as in the late translations, the ‘verses run much more musical 


Wheatley expresses what was, and 


and fitter for devotion.” 
still is, the common judgment on ” the matter. The revival 


of Old Testament study last century inevitably called attention 


to the defects of rendering in the Prayer Book Psalter, and the — 


Puritans’ plea was advanced anew. Notwithstanding, tt seems 
to be generally agreed that the introduction of a new ora — 


XXV. 145 


+ 


ta and visions, will they affect 


Prayer Book Revision of 1689 pro to make the same con- 
t of opinion against it, the 
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translation is unthinkable, and that the defects can be remedied © 
by a careful revision of the old. hd Oi 

An attempt at revision of this kind was made by a Committee 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury nearly twenty pare 
ago. This attempt, however, was widely criticized as not being 
sufficiently thorough. Among the critics was the late Canon 
Dalton, who being eminently a practical liturgiologist, set him- 
self to produce a version of the Psalter which should commend 
itself &t one and the same time to a Wheatley and a Puritan. 
Canon Dalton’s version was first published in 1920 in his Book 
of Common Prayer: An Edition containing Proposals and 
ions. The. volume before us is a reprint. Although 
described as a revision, the work is, in a large measure, a re- 
writing of the Prayer Book Psalter. In the Introduction, 
Canon Dalton lays down three principles by which he has been 
guided. and which he considers essential to any version “ if 
and real devotion by 
worshipper.” The first is that each Psalm should 
by a few words indicating its character or theme. 
This is an undoubted advantage if the headings be brief and 
to the point, as Canon Dalton has made them. The headings 
of Psalms cv. and cvi., “‘ The inspiration from the past” and 
“The warning from the past’ respectively, are samples of an 
admirable method. The second principle is that the divisions 
of the Five Books should be indicated, and that the chief dupli- 
cates should be tested. The advantage of this is questionable. 
The Five Books do not correspond to the collections of which 
the Psalter is co ; they appear rather to correspond to 
the Five Books of the Law, and to be an arbitrary and artificial 
.. The marking of the duplicates, and other cross-references, 
may be. of interest to the student, but it will not unlikely be 
ing and irritating to the worshipper. The most con- 
Canon Dalton’s principles, however, is the third. 
_ ‘The acrostic or alphabetical form of certain Psalms, he 
The reason for this is that the 
repetition of the same idea in different words, frequently 
a feature of acrostic Psalms, loses its dulness and monotony 
if the original construction of the Psalm be clear! indicated. 
Canon Dalton admits the artificiality of the acrosticiorm. That, 
however, is its least defect. It inevitably involves unusual 
arra ts of words so that the word with the required 
initial letter may open the verse—e.g. Ps. cxi. 9, “Sent hath 
he redemption unto his people,” and Ps. cx. 5, “‘ Never draw 
back will the Lord from his oath: Priest-King for ever be thou, 
like as of old was Melchizedek.” It may be observed also that 
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Canon Dalton adopts the view that Ps. cx. 1-4 is an acrostic on 
the name of Simon the Maccabee. The su acrostic is 
reproduced in his version, and the initial letters of the last 
three verses form the description “‘ The Dread Prince.” Apart 
from the fact that Canon Dalton is here taking a greater liberty 
than criticism warrants, what is “the ordinary worshipper,” 
if he knows nothing of the history of the Maccabees, to make 
of the Psalm in this form? This isan acute case; but acrostic 
renderings in general a to be of the number of those 
Hebraisms which, so eatley thought, were misplaced in 
a version primarily intended for purposes of devotion. Further, 
the awkward phrasing and often unpleasing diction, found not 
only in these Psalms but in a considerable number of others, 
are a serious blemish. They would even make some passages 
difficult to sing, whether to Plainchant or to Anglican chants. 
If the Psalms are to be said or sung in common, the rendering 
The verses must “run .. . musical.” If they do not, they 
will cease to be used not only in public worship, but in private 
devotion as well. A new translation that ignores this fact will 
defeat its own purpose, however accurate it Tt may at best 


arouse a desire for study; it should rather kindle a longing for 


| Chinen for students 
than a h -book for worshippers, it would yet ingenerous 
and misleading to conclude on this note. t the 
work the reader will find improvements and corrections which 
he will wish to see incorporated in the Psalter of the Prayer 
Book. Not.the least merit. of the book is that. it calls attention 
to the urgency of the need for Psalter revision, and by boldly 
risking mistakes, makes the work of future revisers easier and 
clearer. To many the more important section of the book is 


The Canticles from the Old Testament, twelve in number, suggested — 


for use on certain occasions in place of Te Deum. * Some ie 9 
will disapprove the principle of combining passages from 
inaue and New Testament to make up a canticle, but the 
one example of this amalgamation, Ecclus, xiii. 27-33, and 
Rom. xi. 33, 36, is successful. The adoption of such canticles 
as these, while it would not interfere with the structure of 
Morning Prayer, would give it a flexibility and variety of which 
at present it is too much in want. If Canon Dalton’s book leads 
to the introduction of only a few of these canticles, he will have 
bestowed a genuine “‘ enrichment ’’ upon the Prayer Book, and 
laid all those who use it under a lasting debt... _ 
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Srupres in ENG.IsH PURITANISM FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE Revo- 


LUTION, 1660-1688. By ©. D.D., B.C.L. 8.P.C.K. 
1931. 


which existed in after the time of the Commonwealth. The 
first section is devoted to the 
result of the Act of Uniformity of: of 1662, found themselves without liv: 
There follow five chapters dealing with the doctrines and of 
Presbyterians and Independents, the 
ing up and dying away again in the course of a few years. Others 
as the Unitarians, gained perhanent footing in English Diment.’ ‘The 
‘rest of the book deals with the theological controversies between the 
sects, a great 0 being of necessity given to the history elr 
| tion. The is informative rather tlian critical or speculative; 
Dr. had ts ake 45 It is in the nature of an ingly 
learned handbook of facts for the historical student. It much food 


gives 
for thought as to the origins of the political and intellectual 
ideas which life 


brought about the extraordinary upheaval of religious 
arsong English Christians ys there is, in spite 


a 
and 


Christians for 


a real search 


strong 


the tendency seems to have been entirely centrifugal; agate 
Ses amy ry like George Fox and John Smyth (the founder of the Baptists) 

eeming it necessary to sweep away the claims of historic 
er, and start on & fresh slate. Neither State nor Church, 
nor, with the ever-honourable of the Quakers, any of the Sects, 
could grasp the idea of Toleration, the r controversies of the reign 
identified Dissent with yalty and licanism 
with subservience to the Crown and the doctrine of Divine 
The persecution of the Church by Parliament under the See calth 
when their day came. Nevertheless, as makes clear, the 
persecution of the Dissenters d the of Charles Il. was pre- 
eminently a lay affair, carried out by 
are instances 0 Dissenters being won back to the Church, by © patient 
| Mary TREVELYAN. 


Reunion anp Nonconrormiry. W, G. Peck. Mowbray. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Peck has the best ty 


has broad sympathies, clear sight, heart are 


if 
‘ 
q 
a 
i 
| 
| 
| 


sacraments functions of individual piety 


NOTICES 


ship on the other. The book under review is based upon four lectures 
given at a Clergy School last year. The author draws out the essential 
character of Nonconformity very clearly and candidly. He contrasts it 
with the Catholic int as it is taken up by the Anglican Communion. 
He criticizes some of the suggested paths 

makes his own contribution to the solution of the problem. 

- The basis of Nonconformity, according to Mr. Peck, is. twofold: in- 
dividualism, and the sharp antithesis between Church and State. Of 


these the former is , being a general characteristic of Protestant- 
ism; the latter is ially, conditioned by the historical fact that it 


developed at first in conscious opposition to the Church of England. The 
importance of the Church and Sacraments, and the abandonment. of 
Episcopacy ; the actual result of the latter is that Nonoonformist prinoipres 
are inconsistent with the of shaping the social structure. 


any scheme for reunion at are 


Real Presence, 
there is the 
Communion 


change reunion would be a sham. y, the whole idea of the ministry 
and the sacraments is different. In the one case the conception is cor- 
porate, in the other the ministry is 9 matter of convenience and the 
. In view of these difficulties 


it is idle to look for immediate reunion. Mr. Peck prefers to take a 
longer view. He wishes that both sides should themselves for 
reunion by a deeper appreciation of the truth m pig Lal apne 
and by such a development of their own practice as ma y some- 
ing that the other side would wish to reunite with. Thus he desires 
Anglicans should emulate the financial ity of Nonconformuists, 


that they should 
press for the 
they should 
for a real 1 


of outward union rests on Catholic 


themselves of the bogey of “Popery. 
able to distinguish between Catholicism and its particular Roman 
version. It happens to regard this distinction as justitying 18 own 


K. D, Mackenziz, 


49 
incompatible with sentimentality on the one hand and with mere partisan-— 


towards reunion. Finally he 


which ae favolved jn the Angiioen 06 
: actual method of conducting services, and esp: sially the Ho 
LLerci Oil Nonco and, even the 3 
own outlook, to emphasize their own historic protest against the“ Chunoh 
and State” ideal, to school themselves in liturgical ip, and to rid 
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anp By Canon. J. A. MacGulloch, D-D. 
Harrap. 1932. 15s. 


A book like this helps us to understand the civilization and religion 
of the Middle Ages. It wasa dawn, not a noontide period, and everything 


was seen in a rosy, mystical light, not accurately and rationally as by 
ht of midday. The thoughts of medieval man had not 


the white 
completely off the dreams of the childhood of Europe, and like 
one who, rising early, out into the fields at daybreak, e interprets 


many small things in the quaint manner of the dreamer. If, therefore, 
with Dr. MacCulloch, we must condemn much of medieval Catholicism 
as a mere survival of paganism, yet this book draws the iron from our 
Dr. MacOulloch ‘writes with sympathy as well as dis- 
cretion. , in order to appreciate the Middle Ages fairly, one 
must bevenee like him, in the glens of Scotland, where the spirit of the 
fay and the poltergeist are still vaguely felt by people of romantic tem- 


perament. 
“Dr. MacCulloch avers that “ the old ides that the Middle Ages were the 


Dark Ages has been long discredited.” “Truly; but he provides much to 
some truth in the “old idea.” Even Augustine was superstitious 
about the minds of women with demons. All the of St. Bernard 
could not hold in check the cultus of the Virgin, which arose 


growing 
in the Eastern Church after the fourth , and was fostered by 


again 

metitals ” of certain theosophists. 
Ages, and the extra 
school, without indulging in the devastating peasininin of 


was not a collector 
arguments as a young man—the of a certain biography 
We thought that Peter er he Hermit 
e first to mm the Crusades was 
TIT, was not Pope in 1184. 
assembled a of 100,000 people for one march ! Careful readers 
will distinguish the heretical sectaries, the Paterines, from their name- 
sakes at Milan, who su the Reforms. The latter are 
haps better known y the title ™ Pataria,” which has a different 
erivation. 
medieval customs and movements—demon raising and saint worship, 


relic and miracle , heretical propaganda and pious 
superstition. Not the least i + chapter is that on the Goliards, 
the poor scholar-poets, bs fooms the 


A most readable book. 


poets or Troubadours. 
A. J. MacponaLp., 
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Sex, MaRRIAGE AND Rewicion. By Alec R. Vidler, of the Oratory of 
the Good Shepherd. 8.P.C.K. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 
- This discussion of some modern problems covers a wide 
yet is commendably brief. The author succeeds in beg quite definite 
without being didactic. Many readers may d 
conclusions and yet derive profit without irritation from studying the 
book; for its appeal is largely to reason and thus should commend itself 
to those who are capable of thinking on this subject and are willing to 
The book 
really modern issues. “ Traditional 
not resulted in a of such universal 
is impervious to revolutionary propaganda.” so he treats seri 
and rationally the opponent of the Church’s moral standard (or supposed 
standard) in sex matters. The book is bound, therefore, to disappomt 
those who wish to achieve the discomfiture of the antagonist solely by 
In pages which show an accurate ledge of the scientific side of 
the subject there is on p. 7 what appears to be a curious failure to appre- 
ciate one of the facts of sex. The writer says “ There is no real reason 
why the sex and parental instincts should not be 
and women,” given a use of the intelligence to modify the 
and convention. But it is hard to see how at present intelligence may 
modify the “ convention ” whereby the woman's period of gestation for 
each child is nine months, to be followed by lactation. These tremendous 
physical adaptations would seem sufficient to demand a stronger parental 
sense in the wife than in the husband. 
Tf, as it is to be hoped, Mr. Vidler finds time to write another book, 
let him put more of his footnotes into the text, where so many-of them 


morality,” the author says, “ has 


perly . To 
discovers that such a break is quite uncalled for... sheared 
The argument of this book is of wider application than to sex alone. 
Whether or not we accept all the conclusions, we may 
the sort of line along which Christians must secure a 


‘ 


‘ 


Rgticion, Morals aND rae LyrsLiRor. By F. E. Pollard. Allen and 


Unwin. 5s. 


‘Mr. Wood, in an 
book to John Morley’ 


and and the reader 
i what is the answer to that, and 


and 


with some of the 


f 
‘4 
4 


is outspoken and does not shrink from facing up to the 


remove the eye to the bottom om more than half 


i 


on 


. 


. 


to 
oO 


C and a tonic,” and our withers may not ever 
‘ing on. 
constantly tb 
| ‘water 
is written trom a strongiy mveliecua of 
Reason as the ultimate arbiter in religious matters; it attacks the “ 
partmentalism ” which makes religion and the other objects of human 
interest separate and distinet, it attacks authority wherever it cripples 
the ideals of the normally developing man, it attacks the recognition of 
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the mysterious element in religion, it attacks the Church for attempting 
to preserve “magical” ceremonies in a rationalized form, it attacks Pro- 
fessor A. KE. Taylor's dictum that spiritual vision is as rare as mathematical 
or musical genius. As for sacramental symbols, does not the symbol 
always tend to usurp the place of the thing symbolized, and would it not 
be safer to commemorate the death of Christ without the 
mind altogether unencum 

victions, in themselves so noble, which 
it comes very 


God is some- 
pre-eminently stood. 
something beyond this 
ollard ‘8 defence of a rational 


I think, not to whittle 
that a truer rationalism 


book model scrupulous fairness, 


atmosphere seem 


would i 
It sh be added that the 
though the writer’s own strong 


eaning from the involved style of expression. 

this reason it is clearly impossible in such a short notice as this to give a 
is. The book itself must be read. 
tending to tackle first the author's preface 
@ clue to much that follows in the 

ical transformation ” one 
positive sciences of nature (which include 
| to consider the transcendental ego as it exists 
quite apart from the human ego, as 1 
fundamental distinction between 
The existence of the real world as an ex 


in Itself 


d hing always a little ahead, Jesus of Nazaret 
I © make it impossible for him to envisage other points of view. 
| W. J. Ferrar, 
Logas: Inrropuction To Purz PHENOMENOLOGY By Edmund 
Husserl. ‘Translated by W. R. Boyce Gibson. George Allen and 
on his and skill in 
translating this intricate and involved German philosophical work. : 
Essentially a book for the serious student of philc phy, its reader must | 
prepared to consider-each sentence careft fy $c xtract with some 
| n indubitable fact, but nevertheless one whose denial 
consciousness. order a 
apprecia y the status of actual 
i experience of the real world, it is first. necessary to be clear as to the 
| fundamental transcendental basis of all such contingent experience. 
i Sean intuition,” and empiricism must 
4 extended correspondingly to seek “ facts” from intuition. 


OTICES 


The reader of this book will be interested to come across thoughts 
reminiscent of the historic P hilosophical systems. Thus the author owes 
much to Descartes. The “ principle of all principles ” that “ complete 
clearness is the measure of al! truth” is simply the Cartesian concept 
of “ clear and distinct ideas,” while the method of “ bracketing’ used 
in effecting the henomenological reduction reminds one of the —_ 
of doubt th used with a different end in view. More in 
to those who concern themselves with the “theory of objectivity” is — 
the definite reference to the concept of “ availability for post Hl 
In this connection section 45 will repay careful study. — 

Alth not a theo 
of the serious student of Philosophical Theology, even if only for the 
stimulation of constructive opposition. There is a useful at 

C. D. 


Jesus Curist, His Punsom, By 

Léonce de Grandmaison. Volume II. Tranciated irom the 
Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d. 

up to the standard 


The second volume of this admirable book is quite 

of the first. It is principally concerned with the of Jesus and 
His Person. Such questions as the development of His Messianic Con- 
sciousness and “‘ the Messianic secret ” are concisely and judiciously dealt 
with. The exact meaning of the title “Son of man” is also carefully 
discussed. Special stress is laid on the economy of the of Jesus 


and on the wa in which the testimony of the Fourth Gospel supports that 
fe ci thia 


ends with an y interesting chapter on the solutions 
that have been given to the problem of the Person of Jesus 
those made by Jews and Mohammedans. explanations 
of His origin and character by the pagans the 
Reformers re dealt with, and thse gen by more root Rational and 
ernists. 
_ It is noted how far modern pagan solutions are based on first-hand 
study of the origins of , but are taken ready-made from — 
recent rationalistic literature. At the same time itvis out in 
is assumed to be the standard by which 
onennnee eae and how the adherents of these religions 
=y te ow how n eir own religion approximates to it. 
of Padus and to Italians as and Sozzini. 
first, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes and the Deists, 
Voltaire got man of his ideas from these men, and some questions are 
given from his tion of e's examination of e discourse 
of Julian the Apostate against the which show at once the lack 
of in th school and its inrdible iaomance of the mot 
elementary of Church histo ry, a characteristic which is still to be 
observed in many modern opponents of Christianity. 
This school handed on the torch to Kant, and its baser elements were 
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worked over by Reimarus and so became the foundation of much that 
for the latest produet of modern thought. — 

Father de Grandmaison’s conclusion is that, when all the elements of 
the problem are taken into consideration, no better solution of the problem 
of can be found than the definitions of the first four councils. 
“Change your method,” he says, “and in conformity with the rule— 
mistaken only when it is called m to furnish a complete and self-contained 
philosophy—which bids us judge the tree by its fruits and the correctness 
of notions by the efficacy of their practical applications, and ask yourself 
what is the actual basis of the Christian religion, and what are the beliefs 
from which such boundless fruits have sprung. Try to put this clearly 
into abstract terms, and you find yourself back in the framework of 
F hilosoph th Church's 
Far importing a ¢ philosophy into the Church’s 
faith, the notions employed by the bihies. Ge rey ao expressing these 
notions, hiad to be thoroughly purified or else to acquire a freah meaning. 
The faith was the —" of their power of suggestion and . expression; 


did not 

“Se cae wha as in the ordimary sense of the word the 
implications of the ourth Gospel (or even of all the other ) as to 
our Lord’s consciousness d His life on earth need trouble himself 
about any restatement of the traditional doctrine. If these are the facts — 
to arrive at.a better co-ordination than the orthodox Christology offers ”’ 

The book ends with some notes on the Hymn of Rejoicing, the Con- 


— 


_ Mysticism is confined to no race, and is limited to no 


Some of the 
number transcend the bounds of the one and the Christian 


2 
j 
| 
| 
is 
| co- 
| hi 
y , but the plaim man cannot fail te gather from it illumination and 
Baalshem lived in the eighteenth century, and was the founder of a 
OH . Lake all mystics, he lived in a world which the ordinary man 
a cannot penetrate, and had to express himself in language which, we often 
a | feel, is inadequate to the full description of his experience. Yet we can 
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studies and their future work would be transformed. Without hesitation 


which today they have to live. Professor McFadyen displays 


NOTICES 55 
The translation is extremely welldone. The German has been rendered 
into simple and beautiful ‘English, and the reader would not that — 


suspect 
another e lay behind it. On every ground, this is a book which it 
is a pleasure to read. 


Tae THe CHALMERS 1931. By J. E. 
McFadyen, D.D. James Clarke. 7s. 6d. | ; 


We venture to think that this volume of essays. is 
needed for some years past. No other book so brings the O.T. into 
relation to modern life and its problems, Dr. J. E. McFadyen, Professor 
y his Grammar and the Key thereto (which is so much more than a key 
and to a wide circle by such books as his Approach 
is ble series o of rhythmical renderings of O.P books (Job-Hecles, 
Jer.). In a fine chapter upon “ The, Bible in 
essor calls attention to the 


upon moral vaiues. 

to such literature? For the Bible (unlike the 

with the garb of loveliness.” Let the direction, however, be critical. 

The writer gives examples of what not to teach the young 

more of how to deal with the narratives purporting to be history which 

tena pee “ strain our sense of historical probability to the 
isso ” The chapter on “ Reform and Reconstruction” con- 


just what has been 


far more in common than is generally realized). 

ts the Hebrew. “‘ And not” isnotan for our “ rather 


and Priest ” the author, with considerable skill, 


than.” 


preparstiin forthe war vhish we have oot 


too much to affirm that if candidates for the eacred 
of the spirit of this author their O.T. 


but 
It is saying 
could imbi 


‘an opportunity for people 
its practical and abiding value for all elements of the y world in 


is custom 


simplicity and lucidity. 


r 
| 
Th Wil 
| 
solution in the faith of the Psalmist, “ Hf I have but thee there is nothing 
in heaven or earth I long for.” The chapter on “ Brotherhood” is most | 
| 
i ‘‘ There are millions of slaves in the world and tens 
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Socran SuBstaNnce oF Reiicion. By Gerald Heard. George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s.6d. | 

Mr. Heard culls his book “‘ An Essay on the Evolution of Religion.” 
Actually it is a reading of history in terms of psychological motive, which 
challenges criticism both from the historian and from the psychologist, 
and yet which is full of insight, and well d ing of a car 
by those who are not afraid of superficial di ement. Mr. Heard has 
learned much from Freud, but he knows how to criticize him shrewdly, 
as when he shows the fundamental character of the food-impulses: “ Sex 
in religion is secondary to food” (p. 106), His own philosophy is that — 
of “ Charitism,” as expressed in the group, and as opposed to Catholicism, 

“‘ which was the resumption of asceticism ” (p. 211). This is for him a 
true religion, of which the essence is “ the association of the individual 
in such groups of such size and such common aim that he loses himself, 
_ and has direct experience of the extra-individual life” (p. 94). “* The 
one thing that matters for religion is that the group be of the right size ” 
(p. 95). Mr. Heard has here touched a principle of very great scientific 
importance, even if we believe that his conception of religion is wholly 
insufficient. “ The peremptory need for at-one-ment, the need to move 
with and be moved by his group ” (p. 78), is indeed a radical motive in 
all human life. 


Courage, Tavrs, Punrry. By R.H. Charles. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 


‘This volume contains twenty-two .sermons for delivery 
in Westminster Abbey. They are all of a ical nature, and besides 


the title addresses, the late Dr. Charles deals with such subjects as Prayer, 
Worship, Salvation, Human Motives, and Faith and Love. Modernists 
are sometimes accused of minimizing the awfulness of sin, but certainly 
this does not apply to Dr. Charles. ‘Many men and women,” he sa 

in a sermon on Purity, ‘“ come to think their own iar sins unéscapa 
and inevitable. But no sins are inevitable. Religion will not have it 
so. The law of God is absolutely intolerant herein.” The style of the 
sermons is direct and forceful, with strict economy in the use of words. 
Certain phrases stand out helpfully. In the address on “ Faith and 
Love”: ‘‘No man can lose his own presence of mind till he has first 
lost the consciousness of the of God.” And in “ The Soul's 
Ory for Salvation ”: “ Our salvation is not complete till our entire nature 
is redeemed, till all our impulses, affections, , and actions move 
in harmony with the will of God.” And again in the same sermon: 
“ Christ’s religion is not an ambulance that picks up the wounded and 
helpless, but rather a pillar of fire leading on an armed host to victory.” 
Certain characteristics of Dr. Charles’s outlook appear from time to time 
out the book. Speaking of St. John Baptist’s replies to those 
who asked, “‘ What shall we do ?” he says: “In no case did John make 
enquiries as to their orthodoxy or heterodoxy.” More serious, perhaps, 
is this out-of-hand condemnation of asceticism, — ignoring the 
testimony of devout scholars like Baron von Hiigel, as well as the experi- 
ence of generations of Catholic Christians. 

Marcueritz Howse. 
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Joun: Toe Messace or Jesus anp Present-Day REticion. 


By Geoffrey Allen and Roy McKay. Alexander Maclehose and Co. 5s. 
of a notice of this book a difficult task. 


Others have found the writing 
Its two authors are so absolutely assured that under the inspiration of 
Barth and of the Group Movenent they have been delivered from what 
they consider to be the ersions of n in the normal thought and 


practice of the present-day Church; and, indeed, the “commercial . 


traveller ’’ element in modern Church work is so lamentably obvious, 


and such a vulnerable windmill to tilt at, that we errr sett criticism . 


ore. ted; the efforts of bishops hard- them- 
ves to keep the running as a going concern are 0 Cc; 
the reached in the ruts of tradition re often 
yet one can hardly imagine any parish 
experience not discounting heavily the sweeping and somewhat core The 
generalizations of Mr. Allen and Mr. McKay. Institutions may be frail 
vessels, but they are vessels of the Spirit. — 
But it is more serious that this Barthian dictates a complete 
reversal of the view about the ‘tae of the human 
soul on God, and the guarantee of the reality of the contact. Any idea 
attained by the idealist that God must be the sum and sustaimer of His 
highest es is scouted, and God apparen 
path is not God at all, but » man-made useless hypothesis. God 
to elr ra means. e can 

remark how alien the thesis that God i is quite “ self-authenticating, oor. 
and needs no support from reason, is to Catholic theology gprs yon 
ially to the normal trend of Anglican thought. Tb is 
«that 7 John will found a school of wide influence, but if it did—fare- 
well to rationality! 

 Itts ps the old story that convinced people are nearer 
to truth in what they affirm than in what they deny. -Let us give the 
writers all the credit for their account of their own 
towards much that others reckon of the high 
pe on rophets ” is not always subject to the 
t is unlikel 
force even in 
still. have seen 
of them all retained a placidity that has never allowed ‘itself to be a party 
to the falsehood of their extremes. 

W. J. Femrar. 


a e 
the spirit of 


theran Germany; and here in more unlikely 


DIz DREI pss Pautus. M. 2.50. 
PERSONEN- PROBLEME DER APOSTELGESCHICHTE. M. 1.60. 


Rémer 15. M. 1.20. 
Der NICHTPAULINISCHE Caiiiatians DER PARALLELISMUS DER APOSTEL 
unD Pavius. By E. Barnikol. Walter G, Mihlau, 
iel 
In this series of mon phs Dr. Barnikol new, or revives 


old, theories of New Testament problems. 
methods. The visit to Jerusalem in Gal. ii. cannot be identified with that 


twenty leaders of revolt,” and in face 
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of Acts xi. 30, or with that of Acts xv.; the differences are irreconcilable. 
It consequently must be identified with Acts xviii. 22. This result 
necessitates the conclusion that Paul and Barnabas did not go in n- 
in Acts xi. and that their names have been added in xv. The method 
isclearly wrong. Why.should we trouble to save the reputation of Acts xi. 
and xv. if in vital matters they are hopelessly mistaken? It is not in- 
conceivable that Dr. Barnikol is right, that new evidence, if it turned up, 
might prove his conclusions, But the existing evidence oe sea —_ 
his theory cannot be more than a guess. The second pam 
the identity of Silas with id the We. 
sections of Acts. The thesis of the third is that Romans was not ad- 
use Peter ins phas, are interpolated verses; seem 
to have been absent from Marcion’s text of the Epistle. =, 
Dr. Barnikol is too reedy to-find difficulties where other scholars 
see none, But it is a useful discipline to study his work, which is far 
formation of the Canon. If 2 Corinthians is a book made up for Church 
use out of two or more letters, a tenable theory, there may have been 


—~ 


Tan! or YAHWEH. at King’s College, 
London, during 1926, together with the Rylands Lectures on 0. 
and NT Subjects. By A. S. Peake, Manchester University Press. 6s. 


_,.. We owe a debt to the-lamented Dr. Peake’s successor at Hartley 
College, Dr. Wardle, for editing the present volume. The “Servant 
lectures now made available to the public for the first time form an 
extremely useful seventy-four pages. Dr. Peake reviews earlier work 
abroad and in this country, the claims of the various of the 
Servant being concisely and fairly stated. Dr. Peake to the opinion 
championed firet-in his Problem of Suffering , that the Servant 
is not an ideal Ianecl, distinet trom the Israel; he is 
the empirical Israel regarded from an ideal point of view.” In the present 
lectures, however, he is in position to criticize the defence which Dr. 
Skinner gave of his (Dr, Skinner’s) view in the second edition of his 
commen on Isaiah xl-lxvi. The theory of an tdeal Israel 
on behalf of the actual Israel is surel teeuly « un-Hebraic, and in the words 
of Peake “ the whole point of the description is that the speakers recog- 
nize that the penalties they ought to have endured have been transferred 
from themselves to the » fi ve How, then, can we include in these 
felt in full measure ?’’ Dr. Peake, with great power, argues against 
the “ Individualist’ explanation (especially on pp. 45-56). But those 
who take this view (as does the writer of the present notice) do not do so 
because the cation is not , only (in their opinion) somewhat 
difficult; further, the absence of the provision of atonement (under the 
Collectivist theory) for the actual Israel, is an argument of a general 
character, and not one dependent upon the security of the M.T. of Isaiah 
liii, 8—“for the transgressions o 7 ore was he stricken.” A 
reading of the lectures seems to confirm the opinion of the present reviewer 
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that for the future the competing claims in interpretation of the Servant 
as will be narrowed down my the catch-words ‘ the Actual Israel,” 


or “ Individual martyr ’’—the “ Prophetic line,” the “Godly nucleus,” 
the “‘ Tdeal Israel” theories y driven from the field. 
_ Jt is convenient to have had other lectures of Professor Peake brought 


Prophecy and Apoca- 


together into the present volume. Roots 


(1921) illustrates Peake’s balance. refused to be carried away 

by theory of EH. and others) that Hebrew 
ecy was of E Conflict of the Tyrian Baal (nearly 

pages) exhibits t s high hich of scholarship and not less 


The Messiah and the Son of Man 
gives some most useful provision for students of the . The 


volume conoludes with 180 pages upon St. Paul, a subject in which 


Dr. spe ed a master mind. 
the volume are vast bibliographies for reference upon the 


subjects of re essays. The whole book illustrates the char- 
acteristics of this great and true man who has passed from 
learning, accurate judgment, humour, humility, simplicity, and 
religion. | 

Joun oF SALISBURY. By Clement C. J. Webb, M.A., D.Litt., F-B.A. 
| Methuen. 6s, 

Dr. Webb’s ion of John of Salisbury as “ the most considerable 


copes aan ys ‘ behind the throne’ rather than in a position 
wer) one of the most considexable figures ia 
to toa tis te 
that the scheme of a series of Great edited 
Dr. Elliott Binns, and the inclusion of John in a company upon 
ments, have provided an occasion for a study which will serve to make 
him better known. For technical discussions, Dr. Webb has been con- 
to refer in the main to his own editions of the Polscraticus and 
Metalogicon, and Dr. Poole’s edition of the Historva Pontsficals, all of 
ed, to the great benefit of scholars, by the Clarendon Press. 


ture of John mas of the fxiend of 

yada his head and his principles 

1 could say even to 
Becket, “ I see no one ou,” 


imputation of counsels of ti 
become 


own episcopate is the least interesting part of his life may be 
due to the circumstances of the times; it is only as a rule ma certain 
newspapers and of films that one “ sensation ” succeeds another with 
the rhythmio } periodicity of a fog-horn; but he has had his part, and one, 
by no means @ minor one, in scenes of grave significance, and cared more 
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ives. on but devotes himself | 
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of ‘ne humbie minister of the Unurc 
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his belief. He is not only cultured, but he is 


will buy the book, read it, and—let us hope— 
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for the power of influence than for public recognition of his own import- 
ance on every occasion. Readers who do not as yet know either his 
works or his correspondence will thank Dr. Webb for the opportunity of 
acquaintance with both, including the true story of the famous dubitan- 
dum about archdeacons, the one piece of medisval history which those 
“venerable and egregious men ’ 40 fe e pens their proper designation— 

are never allowed by their friends to 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


THE Duscoveny . or Gop. By James H. Snowden. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 10s. 
Tae Way Prayer. Exercises in Meditation, and 


Worship. By the Author of The Way. A. R. ney and Co., 

are we not better men and women ?. Do we not buy the 7 Or, 


having bought them, do we fail to read them? Or, having read them, 
do we lay them aside without age a their instructions! > 
Here are ar excellent books, sane and—if we allow datuelves 
to be hel wy 
_ Me. ides the present, work, 
his credit. He has, however, into The of 
God, that one wonders what was left over to fill -two other serious 
books. The of this book is to allow the serious doubter no 
shadow of an excuse for continuing to doubt, Whatever plea he urges 
for his unbelief, Mr. Snowden has an answer ready for him. Has he been 
disturbed by Science, Philosophy, Higher Criticism, experience of life 
is amazingly well-equipped for ta e seems to have every- 
worth n , and to have built all his 1 into the fabric of 
idely tolerant. No 
disquiet no gry y alarms him; «healthy 
freak-religions in erica appears health 
of man’s undying need for God. 
too competent, too complete, too unanswerable. However, let us be 
as brave as the author. He has done his share. Let us do ours. We 
be wholly convinced. — 
quiet 


wis ane and more gentle i is he Way im Prayer. Here are very 
ts | simple instructions for meditation. Read the quotations 
eaidéd ‘* Preparation,” which are taken from such sources as the 
Geshe Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, one of the Homilies, the works of Wi 
Law, Ken, prelate and so forth. Follow the “method” of 
reflection and thought, and call up before your mind the pictures suggested. 
Finally, make acts of intercession or worship to complete your devotion ; during 
not forgetting to give your meditations some practical expressi0p, during 
the day. A serene and lovely spirit servulas’@ this little book. Is the 
author “ Clement Humilis,” some of whose work has already been praised 


in the pages of THEOLOGY ! 
AELFRIDA TILLYARD. 


-two volumes to 


OREAT BRITAIN BY BILLING AND OUILDYORD AMD ROMER, 
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